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Pension Benefits and the 
Cost of Living 


INFLATION HAS BEEN playing tricks with 
everybody’s money, but by far the worst 
victims of its economic sleights-of-hand 
are those living on fixed incomes. It has 
been estimated that by the end of 1952 
one and one-half million retired workers 
will be drawing pensions based on stand- 
ards of adequacy that have become in- 
creasingly fictitious with every decline in 
real purchasing power. Aware of the 
mounting seriousness of the problem, some 
companies are attempting to adjust their 
pension plans to changes in the cost of 
living in order to provide some degree of 
financial protection to their retiring em- 
ployees.* Such undertakings are admit- 
tedly difficult, however, and because of 
the unpredictable financial liabilities in- 
volved, plans for company-funded in- 
creases to keep pace with living costs are 
considered by many to be too risky to 
undertake. 

An alternative approach to the problem 
is the combined group annuity and equity 
annuity type of plan which was recently 
adopted by the Long Island Lighting 
Company. 

The philosophy behind the plan is this: 
In the past the market prices of common 
stocks have in general been high when 
the cost of living is high, and low when 
living costs are low. A detailed study of 
the last 50 years indicates that retire- 
ment income from a fund invested partly 
in bonds and partly in common stocks 
tends to follow the cost of living more 
closely than a fixed dollar income. 

Accordingly, the company, in coopera- 
tion with the union, worked out an equity 
annuity plan, with investments princi- 
pally in common stocks. The equity plan, 
together with the existing group annuity 
plan and Social Security, is expected to 


*See ‘“Cost-of-Living 


Adjustments in Pension 
Plans,” 
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provide a more nearly constant level of 
benefits in terms of real dollars. Income 
from the equity annuity plan will be paid 
out in “benefit units” (instead of fixed 
dollar amounts), which will fluctuate with 
changes in purchasing power. Income 
from the regular group annuity plan will 
be paid in fixed dollar amounts. 

Employees contribute only to the group 
annuity plan, with the company matching 
these contributions on approximately a 
two-to-one basis. The cost of the equity 
annuity plan is paid entirely by the com- 
pany. 

As the company points out to its em- 
ployees, “Although the dollar amount of 
retirement payments under the Equity 
Plan will vary from year to year, you 
are taking less risk in terms of purchas- 
ing power than in a conventional retire- 
ment program. Past experience shows 
clearly that a pension program based 
partly on fixed dollar promises and partly 
on a variable number of dollars from a 
fund invested chiefly in common stocks, 
can be expected to afford a steadier level 
of purchasing power than a pension based 
wholly on either of them.” 

Further details regarding the provisions 
of this retirement plan may be obtained 
upon request to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, Long Island Lighting Company, 250 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York. 


House Organs in the News 


BY PUBLISHING ITS employee magazines— 
or house organs—in paid newspaper ad- 
vertising space, American business and 
industry can foster better relations with 
employees and the public, a recent report 
by Newcomb & Sammons declares.* 

The experience of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation of Rockford, Ill., one of the 


*See The Score (Newcomb & Sammons, 224 East 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill.), October 15, 1952. 








companies now using newspaper ad- 
vertising space to report on company 
operations and employee activities, is 
illustrative. Seven months ago the Roper 
concern launched a full page on a monthly 
basis in the two local community news- 
papers. The page, dominantly pictorial, 
highlights activities of personnel through- 
out the plant, and news of the company 
and its policies and program. The Roper 
concern, whose operations include manu- 
facturing for Army ordnance, has also 
utilized the page as a recruitment device 
for its ordnance plant and as a means of 
paying tribute publicly to members of 
the concern’s 25-year club, employees in 
military service, and retiring employees. 
Advantages cited for publishing the 
house organ in paid advertising space in 
newspapers are: the relatively low cost 
per individual reader; widespread com- 
munity readership; the fact that the 
newspaper page is good public relations; 
the element of timeliness; and the oppor- 
tunity it affords for recognition for in- 
dividual or group accomplishments of 
employees on a community-wide basis. 


The house organ in newspapers is best 
suited to communities up to 100,000 
people, the report suggests, and in many 
cases has afforded substantial savings 
over the privately printed journal. 


Salaries of Industrial Nurses 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE 12,000 nurses en- 
gaged at present in industry, the salary 
of the industrial nurse is rarely covered 
in community wage surveys because it 
is often the only job of its kind within 
the individual company. As a result, 
little information on nurses’ salaries has 
been generally available. 


Of particular interest, therefore, are 
the results of a recent survey by the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland within 
the Cleveland area (which is considered 
to mirror in miniature U. S. industry as 
a whole). According to this study, the 
salary of the industrial trained nurse 
ranges anywhere from $175 per month 
for a junior nurse right out of school 
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with no previous experience, to $415 a 
month for a head nurse supervising a 
medical department. The average is be- 
tween $275 and $300 for the R.N. who 
takes care of first aid at the company 
dispensary. 


In the interests of establishing more 


_uniform job classifications and pay scales 


than now exist for industrial nurses, the 
Industrial Nurse Section of the Connecti- 
cut State Nurses Association has recom- 
mended the following minimum standards 
for nurses’ salaries: Industrial Staff 
Nurse, $2,860-$3,380; Industrial Charge 
Nurse and Industrial Visiting Nurse, 
$3,900-$4,420; and Industrial Nursing 
Supervisor, $4,420-$4,940. Overtime pay 
beyond 40 hours and salary increases are 
requested in accordance with company 
policy, along with holiday and vacation 
pay and sick leaves. Night-shift differ- 
entials are also recommended in accord- 
ance with plant policy for other em- 
ployees. The recommendations also ask 
for salary guarantees for periods of work 
stoppages beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual. 


Learning Curves as an 
Aid to Training 


SKILLFULLY USED in the training of plant 
or office operators, learning curves can 
help reduce grievances and increase pro- 
ductivity. Their chief merit lies in the 
fact that they bring to light the individual 
worker’s production problems early in 
his employment—during the initial train- 
ing period. 

Some of the supervisor’s most per- 
sistent production problems are traceable 
to operators who have never reached a 
satisfactory level of output but who have 
been retained on the payroll by default. 
Rather than recommend dismissal after 
these workers have acquired some seni- 
ority, and thus make a belated admission 
of his mistake, the supervisor may be 
more inclined to keep the low producers 
on and thereby avoid embarrassing ques- 
tions. 


This rather common industrial rela- 
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tions problem may be met by a two-part 
solution. First, a definite probationary 
period can be established for every 
new employee (preferably six months, al- 
though many union contracts specify 30 
or 60 days). Second, a standard learn- 
ing curve card can be made out in the 
presence of the operator and a standard 
curve for the particular job drawn in 
after (a) experience has indicated the 
number of weeks it takes an operator to 
come up to full production and (b) a 
reliable production standard has been 
established for the operation. The opera- 
tor can then see, by referring to the 
standard curve for the job, just how many 
good units of work he should be turning 
out by the end of the first week. 


Let us say that this figure is 45 units 
(and the goal is 100). At the end of the 
first week the operator may be averaging 
only 40 units. The 40-unit point is plotted 
in the presence of the operator who is 
given encouragement to try harder and 
make the goal of 53 units for the follow- 
ing week. At this point, an intelligent 
foreman will spend a little time with the 
operator in an attempt to find out what 
motion patterns he may be performing 
incorrectly. 


The following week, instead of 53 
units, let us say that the operator 
averages only 45. The worker and fore- 
man meet again, and the foreman con- 
tinues to encourage the operator—perhaps 
at this point with less enthusiasm. 


This continues until the midpoint of the 
learning period of, say, 10 weeks is 
reached. The operator continues to pro- 
gress but obviously is not going to be 
much better than a 70 or 80 per cent 
operator. As soon as the foreman realizes 
this, his encouragement diminishes, though 
his kindness and sympathetic under- 
standing continue. Finally, the new 
operator, who shares his supervisor’s 
awareness that he is not succeeding, may 
voluntarily seek another job. Unfortu- 
nately, however, such resignations do not 
generally occur among _ substandard 
workers unless the over-all labor situa- 
tion is tight. Moreover, there is a gen- 


eral tendency, during a labor shortage, 
to hold on to mediocre operators until they 
become permanent employees. 

The learning-curve device, with its 
week-to-week review for new operators, 
will therefore not solve the low produc- 
tion ills in the months of tight labor 
supply that seem to lie ahead. But 
whether or not the supervisor is in a po- 
sition at the moment to take drastic 
remedial action, the learning-curve device 
is useful for focusing his attention on the 
weak links in the production chain. 

—HAROLD R. NISSLEY 


Science Group Forms New 
Industrial Section 


AS A MEANS OF advancing the knowledge 
and application of science in industry 
and fostering closer cooperation between 
science and management, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science has formed within its membership 
a new section for Industrial Science. The 
first meeting of the group, scheduled to 
take place at St. Louis, Mo., on December 


30, 1952, will be devoted to examining the 


contributions of various branches of 
science to the effective utilization of in- 
dustrial manpower. Details regarding 
membership in the Industrial Science 
Section of the A.A.A.S., and further in- 
formation about its forthcoming meeting, 
may be obtained by writing N. V. Hen- 
dricks, Medical Research Division, Esso 
Laboratories, P.O. Box. 51, Linden, New 
Jersey. 





@ THE RECORD VOTE in the Presi- 
dential election was due in no small part 
to the effort of companies throughout the 
United States to arrange work schedules 
so that every employee could exercise 
his voting privilege. At General Foods 
Corporation, for example, it was manage- 
ment’s enunciated policy that every effort 
would be made to see that all members of 
the organization who travel on the com- 
pany’s behalf be returned to the locality 
of their residence so that they would not 
be denied their opportunity to vote. 








Influence: A Key to Effective 
Leadership in the First-Line 


Supervisor 


DONALD C. PELZ 


Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan 


Management literature is replete with material on the qualities and behavior of the 
“good” supervisor, but much of it is of no more than academic interest because it 
fails to take into account certain realities of the individual supervisor’s position that 
control his effectiveness. One of these is his personal power or influence in the 
organization, which, as this article indicates, directly conditions the effects of his 
behavior on worker satisfaction. This article, based on significant new research, 


shows how the same behavior on the part of an influential supervisor and a super- 


visor who lacks influence can produce markedly different results. 


THE SPOTLIGHT these days is very much 
on the first-line supervisor. The reasons 
are obvious—and good ones. The first- 
line supervisor is the most direct link 
between employees and management. On 
him hangs much of the responsibility 
for seeing that employees understand and 
support the goals adopted by manage- 
ment. And in turn he is responsible for 
seeing that the employees’ difficulties and 
complaints get transmitted up the line 
and that these problems get solved. Much 
management attention has therefore been 
concentrated on this link. Are your em- 
ployees unhappy or unproductive? The 
popular panacea is: Put your first-line 
supervisors through another training 
course. 

But what is this flood of training sup- 
posed to accomplish? How is the ef- 
fective supervisor supposed to act? 


Everyone has his opinion on this score, 
and numerous studies have been con- 
ducted, but there still is no clear-cut 
answer based on scientific evidence. This 
problem has therefore occupied a cen- 
tral position in several studies conducted 
at the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center as part of its Human 
Relations Program. 

Since the start of the program, we 
have been forced more and more to a 
major realization: that the question we 
started with—what are the methods for 
effective supervision? — may not have 
any one answer! This doesn’t mean that 
there are no rules for supervision. Rather, 
it means that before we can give an 
answer we must know what kind of an 
organization it is that we are dealing 
with and what kind of relations the in- 
dividual supervisor and his group have 
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to the organization. To talk of “good 
supervision” or “poor supervision” as 
if the supervisor and his group existed 
in a social vacuum may be meaningless. 
To put it in technical terms, the sur- 
rounding organization and the way the 
group fits into the organization may 
“condition” the way in which the be- 
havior of the supervisor affects his em- 
ployees. It is likely that a great many 
organizational factors can act as “con- 
ditioners” of supervisory leadership. The 
focus of this article is on just one of 
these organizational factors: what we can 
call the supervisor’s power or, more ac- 
curately, his influence within the depart- 
ment. How much weight does the super- 
visor swing? Is he simply a work leader 
who passes on instructions from higher- 
ups? Or is he an influential person 
whose opinions are respected and sought 
by his superiors? Our findings to date 
show that the low-influence supervisor 
may have to behave rather differently 
toward employees from the high-influence 
supervisor, if maximum employee morale 
is to be achieved. 


The Drama of Research 


But we are jumping ahead of the 


story. The idea just expressed has 
emerged only after long and tedious 
searching. Discovery of scientific truth 
is a little like discovering the culprit in 
a detective novel. You are faced at first 
with a meaningless jumble of tangled 
facts. Only after a long search, full of 
ventures up blind alleys, do you finally 
piece together a systematic explanation 
in which many facts fit together and re- 
inforce each other. Instead of looking 
for “whodunit,” of course, you are look- 
ing for “whatduzit”—what are the fac- 
tors, the conditions, the elements in the 
situation that produce the tangle of 
facts which you have observed? 

One of your difficulties is that very 
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likely you will have not one culprit but 
many, and all will be at work affecting 
the data you are trying to explain. 
Another major difficulty is that your 
culprits may be so many “undercover 
agents’; unless you suspect they are 
there, and go out to find them, you may 
never know that they exist. That was the 
case with our crucial factor of supervi- 
sory “power or influence,” which was 
uncovered only rather late in the specific 
investigation reported here. 


The Setting of the Investigation 


This particular search had its begin- 
ning in 1948, and the results to be de- 
scribed were not achieved until three 
years later. As part of the Human Rela- 
tions Program, we were invited by the 
Detroit Edison Company to undertake a 
study of its employees’ attitudes. The 
company employs well over 10,000 
people and provides Detroit and the sur- 
rounding areas with electric power and 
other utilities. Its employees perform a 
wide range of functions, such as con- 
structing and operating power plants, 
building and maintaining power lines, 
reading meters, collecting money, con- 
ducting electrical research, and many 
other office and manual jobs. Some 
8,000 nonsupervisory employees filled in 
a paper-and-pencil questionnaire; all su- 
pervisory and managerial personnel in 
the company were given a personal inter- 
view. 

The Detroit Edison Company has en- 
couraged and supported several scientific 
studies of this and other material. One 
of these studies was the problem tackled 
by the author: What attitudes and be- 
havior in the first-line supervisor lead to 
greater employee satisfaction? We were 
especially interested in employee satisfac- 
tion regarding the supervisor himself, 
but we were also interested in satisfaction 
regarding the job, fellow-employees, and 
the company in general. 
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We were concerned with a number of 
supervisory behaviors. For example, to 
what extent should the supervisor in- 
volve his employees in the decision-mak- 
ing process, if employee satisfaction and 
job performance are to be of the highest? 
This area is part of what is often referred 
to as “democratic supervision.” 

Another part of the same concept is 
what might be called the supervisor’s 
“equalitarian philosophy.” Should the 
supervisor remain dignified and aloof? 
Or should he mingle freely with his em- 
ployees as a social equal? These be- 
haviors are indicative of the “social 
distance” between the supervisor and his 
group. What degree of social distance 
has the best effect on employee attitudes? 

A third problem, somewhat similar to 
these, is the matter of “identification” 
with management or with employees. In 
the case of conflicts between what man- 
agement wants and what the employees 
want, does the supervisor go to bat for 
management or does he go to bat for the 
employees? These and many other as- 
pects of supervisory behavior toward 
employees and toward superiors were 
explored in personal interviews, and 
quantitative measures of them were ob- 
tained. 


Installment No. 1: Looking into 
Effective Supervision 


The first installment of our detective 
story was begun with no expectation that 
other installments would follow. It was 
intended to answer questions, not to 
raise them. It was designed, specifically, 
to answer the following single question: 
What are the characteristics of effective 
supervisors—effective, that is, in terms 
of high employee satisfaction? The 
method selected in an attempt to find the 
answer was a simple one. A criterion of 
effective leadership was chosen in terms 
of the work group’s “over-all satisfac- 
tion” (you might, loosely, call it “group 
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morale”). A measure of over-all satis- 
faction was obtained by combining seven 
satisfaction items answered by each em- 
ployee, and group averages were then 
computed. Forty high-satisfaction and 
30 low-satisfaction groups were pulled 
out, and their supervisors were com- 
pared. We inspected differences between 
these two sets of supervisors in terms of 
50 items of information obtained from 
interviews with them, expecting to find 
a number of items which distinguished 
between the two sets of supervisors. The 
items on which they differed might there- 
fore be said to account in part for the 
high or low satisfaction within their 
groups. 

The tantalizing fact was that only 6 
out of the 50 items showed differences 
large enough to be trustworthy—tech- 
nically, large enough to be “statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence.” This was hardly more than 
we should expect solely from chance. 
Firm conclusions cannot be based on so 
insubstantial a foundation. 

What was wrong? What psychological 
or sociological culprits were concealing 
the clear-cut facts we had hoped to find? 


Installment No. 2: A New Strategy 


‘If you take a close look at the method 
used in the first analysis, you find a 
hidden assumption there. Implicitly, we 
were assuming that a certain leadership 
practice will produce high employee satis- 
faction in all groups. But sober and 
common-sense reflection shows that this 
assumption is not necessarily true. For 
example, self-reliant employees will prob- 
ably enjoy a supervisor who thrusts re- 
sponsibility upon them; dependent em- 
ployees will probably dislike a supervisor 
who does this. These two reactions will 
simply cancel each other out if all em- 
ployees are thrown together, as was the 
case in the first analysis. 

In Installment No. 2 of our detective 
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story, then, a different strategy was used. 
Here different types of employees and 
different types of situations were studied 
separately rather than being thrown to- 
gether. We tried to anticipate what types 
of employees or situations would react in 
different ways to the same supervision. 
For example, men and women were 
studied separately; those performing 
white-collar or office work were treated 
apart from those doing blue-collar or 
manual work; those in small work groups 
(10 employees or under) were studied 
separately from those in large work 
groups, and so on. 

This approach paid off. The relation- 
ships between supervisory behaviors and 
employee attitudes emerged much more 
clearly. Trustworthy or statistically sig- 
nificant results were now approximately 
seven times as numerous as chance alone 
would yield. But now many of the rela- 
tionships seemed contradictory! 

For example, there was the supervisory 
measure of “taking sides with employees 
in cases of employee-management con- 
flicts.” In small work groups, employees 
thought more highly of the leader who 
took their side in cases of conflicts with 
management. But, in large white-collar 
work groups, employees were signifi- 
cantly less satisfied with such a super- 
visor; they preferred the supervisor who 
sided with management. Other supervi- 
sory measures showed similar contradic- 
tory results. 

Why? What was there about the large 
work group situation that produced some 
relationships apparently opposite to those 
found in small work groups? 


An “Undercover Agent” Uncovered 


It seemed likely that some factors 
which we had not attempted to measure 
up to now were producing these puzzling 
results. A number of candidates for this 
“undercover agent” role were suggested. 
One of the most promising was the idea 
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of the first-line supervisor’s power or in- 
fluence within the department. While 
new to this particular study, such a factor 
had been hinted at in one of the pre- 
vious studies conducted under the Human 
Relations Program. In the home office 
of a large insurance company, it was 
possible to locate a number of “high- 
producing” work groups and a number 
of “low-producing” groups. The super- 
visors of these groups were compared on 
a number of items (in a manner similar 
to that used in our own first analysis). 
For example, what practice did the su- 
pervisor follow in recommending promo- 
tions for his employees? 

It was found that the supervisors of 
high-producing work groups in the insur- 
ance company played one of two roles 
in the promotion process. Either they 
made recommendations which generally 
went through, or they made no recom- 
mendations at all. In contrast, the super- 
visors of low-producing work groups 
often recommended promotions, but these 
generally did not go through. To recom- 
mend promotions was not, as such, re- 
lated to high employee productivity. A 
more basic factor seemed to be operating 
—the supervisor’s power within the de- 
partment. The high-producing supervi- 
sors were more realistic about their 
power; they entered the promotion proc- 
ess only when they could influence the 
outcome. 

Could such a factor of power or in- 
fluence within the department be partly 
responsible for the contradictory effects 
obtained in our second analysis? It 
seemed a worth-while avenue to explore. 

The whole area of the first-line super- 
visor’s power or influence seems to be a 
critical one. One effect of the centraliza- 
tion of business, of piling up supervisory 
layer on top of supervisory layer, is in- 
evitably to take away power or control 
from the lower levels of supervision. 
And one of the arguments given in favor 
of decentralization is that in relatively 
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small organizations the immediate super- 
visors (and all other supervisors) have 
more control over the destiny of their 
respective groups. 

But it was one thing to suspect activity 
on the part of this undercover agent 
called “power” or “influence,” and an- 
other thing actually to locate and meas- 
ure it. We searched through the super- 
visory data hoping to find items that 
would yield a measure of the supervisor’s 
influence within the department. Three 
items seemed to do this: the amount of 
voice he felt he had in his superior’s 
decisions, the amount of autonomy he 
had with respect to his superior (as in- 
dicated by the nonfrequency of contact 
with the superior), and his salary (a 
general indication of his status, level of 
responsibility, etc.). These three items 
were combined into a single measure 
which we called “influence.” 


A Theory of Influence 


Kurt Lewin was fond of saying that 
“nothing is so practical as a good 
theory.” A theory is like the detective’s 


“reconstruction of the crime.” It forces 
the researcher to piece the facts together 
to see if they jibe with each other, to 
find out if there are missing parts, and 
to determine where to look for the crucial 
facts that may sulve the mystery. A good 
theory, like a useful reconstruction, is 
not a complete picture. It leaves out a 
great many facts, but it highlights the 
essential ones. The particular theory of 
influence that seemed to fit the present 
situation looked like this: 


1. Employees (and for that matter 
the members of any group) will 
think well of the leader who helps 
them to satisfy their needs, to 
achieve their goals. 

If a supervisor (or any group 
leader) has considerable influence 
within his organization, then when 
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he behaves so as to help em- 
ployees toward their goals, he will 
achieve concrete benefits for them. 
Consequently, their satisfaction re- 
garding him will increase. Not his 
good intentions, but his actual ac- 
complishments, are what pay divi- 
dends in employee satisfaction. 


We must also recognize that the 
supervisor’s power can be used to 
harm as well as to help employees. 
Sometimes the supervisor is mainly 
a disciplinarian, a checker-up, a 
pusher whose chief function is to 
see that employees hew to the line. 
If a supervisor behaves mainly in 
this way, and if he has consider- 
able influence, then he can be a 
substantial restraint on employees, 
and they are likely to be dissatis- 
fied with him or even fearful of 
him. 

On the other hand, if the supervi- 
sor has little power or influence, 
then neither his helpful behavior 
nor his restraining behavior will 
have much concrete effect on the 
employees. He cannot help them 
to get what they are after or re- 
strain them substantially. Neither 
behavior will have any marked 
effect on their satisfaction. In 
fact, the more helpful he tries to 
be, the more we might expect to 
find some increase in dissatisfac- 
tion, because employees’ hopes 
will have been aroused, only to be 
disappointed. 


These four points lead us to expect 
something like the picture of relation- 
ships between supervisory behavior and 
employee satisfaction shown in Figure 1. 
If such a picture should emerge, we 
could say that the supervisor’s influence 
“conditions” his leadership. That is, his 
amount of influence (high or low) de- 
termines whether his supervisory be- 
havior will cause employee satisfaction 
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to rise (the solid line) or to fall (the 
dotted line). 


Installment No. 3: How Influence 
“Conditions” Leadership Behavior 


For the third analysis of our study, to 
determine how the supervisor’s influence 
“conditions” the effects of his leadership 
behavior, two kinds of supervisory be- 
havior were selected: the degree to which 
he “takes sides with employees or with 
management” and the degree of his 
“social closeness” to employees. In gen- 
eral, it seems likely that the supervisor 
who sides with employees and is socially 
close to them will behave more in the 
“helpful” direction. And, in general, it 
seems likely that the supervisor who 
sides with management and who is so- 
cially distant from employees will behave 
more in the “restraining” direction. 

We then computed statistical measures 
to find out how these supervisory be- 
haviors seemed to affect various employee 
attitudes. A “positive” measure of rela- 
tionship would indicate that employee 
satisfaction was higher under those super- 
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visors who tended to take the employees’ 
side and who were socially close to em- 
ployees. A “negative” relationship would 
indicate the reverse: Employees were 
more dissatisfied under supervisors show- 
ing these behaviors.! 


The results were, in general, pretty 
much in line with the theory. Data never 
fit a theory completely; there are too 
many other factors at work. But note the 
striking correspondence between the theo- 
retical diagram shown in Figure 1 and 
some of the actual results shown in 
Figure 2 


Figure 2 shows that under influential 
supervisors (solid line) an increase in 
“siding with employees” is accompanied 
by a general rise in employee satisfaction. 


1A technical note: The strength of these positive or 
negative relationships was measured with product- 
moment correlations. Several employee attitudes 
were used, the main one being an index of em- 
ployees’ satisfaction with the way the supervisor 
himself was doing his job. The relationships were 
measured separately under influential and under 
noninfluential pa ae ny for each of seven differ- 
That 
ses were performed for white- 
women, 


ent types of — oyees or work situations. 
is, separate analy 

collar vs. blue-collar occupations, men vs. 

small groups vs. large groups, and groups covered 
by a union contract vs. groups not so covered. Sev- 
eral statistical controls were used which need not 
be described here. 


FIGURE 1 
THEORETICAL EFFECT OF SUPERVISOR’S BEHAVIOR ON EMPLOYEE SATISFACTION 
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FIGURE 2 
RELATIONSHIP OF SUPERVISOR’S “TAKING SIDES” TO EMPLOYEE SATISFACTION 
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But under noninfluential supervisors (dot- 
ted line) the same behavior produces no 
rise but a slight drop in employee satis- 
faction. 

This diagram shows only one aspect 
of the results. The complete picture is 
given in Figure 3. For the group of high- 
influence supervisors, we obtained 28 
measures of relationship between the 
supervisory behavior and various em- 


MID. EMPL. 


ployee attitudes in different types of situa- 
tions. For the low-influence supervisors, 
we obtained a parallel set of 28 measures. 
According to the theory, we should obtain 
generally positive relationships under 
high-influence supervisors but zero or 
negative relationships under low-influence 
supervisors. 

Under high-influence supervisors, in 19 
times out of 28 we find that “siding with 
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employees” and “social closeness” are ac- 
companied by some rise in employee 
satisfaction. (Seven of the positive cor- 
relations are large enough to be “statis- 
tically significant,” a result which is 11 
times better than chance.) But, under 
low-influence supervisors, these super- 
visory behaviors are accompanied by a 
rise in satisfaction only 8 times out of 
28; a loss in satisfaction (negative effect) 
is the more common result. 


All the measures of relationship were 
modest in size. But the positive results 
under influential supervisors were suf- 
ficiently uniform that the total set may 
be regarded as highly trustworthy (or 
“statistically significant”). 


It seems fairly clear, then, that a super- 
visor’s influence or power within the de- 
partment does “condition” the way his 
supervisory behavior affects employee at- 
titudes. It is plausible to conclude that 
the supervisory behaviors of “siding with 
employees” and “social closeness to em- 
ployees” will tend to raise employee satis- 
faction only if the supervisor has enough 
influence to make these behaviors pay off 
in terms of actual benefits for employees. 


Light on Mystery of Installment No. 2 


The contradictory effects which we dis- 
covered in the second analysis can be 
solved in part by these new findings, al- 
though—as always with social data—an 
explanation in terms of any single factor 
is never complete. Further analysis of 
the data showed that in this company’s 
small groups the supervisors who sided 
with employees also tended to be the ones 
who had high influence and could get re- 
sults when they attempted to do some- 
thing. On the other hand, in this com- 
pany’s large work groups the supervisors 
who took the employees’ side were gen- 
erally the ones without influence; they 
could not follow up their helpful attempts 
with concrete gains for employees; as a 
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result, employees were less satisfied than 
if their supervisors had maintained a 
neutral position. Facts such as these 
helped to clear up the mystery of our 
previous findings. 

We do not know at the present time 
whether these facts about work-group size 
and supervisor’s influence are true of 
other companies. We must be careful not 
to claim a general principle here before 
studying more companies. 


implications for Administrators 


According to these findings, if an in- 
fluential supervisor attempts to help em- 
ployees achieve their goals, his efforts 
will tend to succeed. Concrete results will 
be achieved, and therefore employee satis- 
faction will rise. But—according to the 
data—if a noninfluential supervisor tries 
to get the same results, his efforts may 
often fail. Employee expectations will be 
frustrated, and consequently their satis- 
factions will not rise and may even fall. 

Such findings have several implica- 
tions: 


1. It may not be possible to give super- 
visors a universal set of rules on how to 
behave so as to maximize their employees’ 
satisfaction. What each man should do 
or should not try to do will depend, 
among other things, on how much weight 
he carriés within the organization. In 
general, the supervisor should probably 
not attempt to do more for his employees 
than he can reasonably hope to accom- 
plish. 

2. The same principle applies to the 
current emphasis on the training of first- 
line supervisors. If the supervisors lack 
the authority or the influence to put the 
training into practice, in a way that pro- 
duces concrete changes, then perhaps we 
may question whether the training should 
be given at all. Training courses should 
urge the supervisor to introduce changes 
only in matters where he has considerable 
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authority or where he has the real sup- 
port of supervision at higher levels. Other- 
wise the result may only be frustration 
for himself and his group.” 


3. Even further, it may in some cases 
be necessary to increase the amount of 
influence given to first-level supervisors— 
by increasing their voice in higher de- 
cisions, by delegating more autonomy to 
them. These are substantial changes, not 
to be suggested lightly. But it may be 
that many training courses cannot im- 
prove the effectiveness of supervisory 
leadership unless management is willing 
to give a larger share of influence to this 
supervisory level. 


4. At the same time, it becomes es- 
sential to examine the effects of giving 
supervisors a larger voice, as many writ- 


2 This same conclusion about training is illustrated 
in an article by Monroe Berkowitz called ‘Educa- 
tion of Foremen Can Be Dangerous,” 
1952, issue of PERSONNEL. 


in the March, 
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ers on administration are advising. How 
is this increased power to be used? It is 
a potential source of threat to employees 
as well as a benefit. Perhaps it should 
not be undertaken unless steps are taken 
simultaneously to make sure the increased 
power is used in helpful ways rather than 
in restraining and hindering ways. 


5. And, finally, from the long-range 
standpoint of the science of management, 
it becomes clearer that “group leader- 
ship” and “organization” are not distinct 
concepts but are inseparably intertwined. 
The organization “conditions” the effects 
of leadership, and probably the reverse is 
true. An organization cannot be under- 
stood simply by breaking it up into small 
groups and studying them in isolation. 
Nor can we understand the way a leader 
relates to his group unless we also study 
how they both relate to the rest of the 
organization. 
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Employment-Relations Functions and 


Budgets 


DALE YODER and LENORE N. WILSON 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 


Personnel department expenditures are frequently the first to be slashed when com- 
pany-wide costs are under scrutiny. At such times the department may be called 
upon to demonstrate the value of its services and to justify its requests for funds— 
obviously a difficult task when comparative data from other organizations are not 
available or when budgetary standards are lacking. Here is a survey report on 
personnel-relations budgets based on a larger and more nearly representative sample 
of firms than has thus far been used in any published study. 


WHAT ARE THE current costs of industrial- 
or employment-relations programs in 
American industry? How much are 
firms spending for their present activities 
in the “personnel” field? How are these 
expenditures divided among major activ- 
ities or functions? Are there discernible 
patterns in these financial provisions for 
employment-relations activities? 

These are questions that are frequently 
asked. Answers are not, however, readily 
available. Little information on budgets 
for employment-relations programs can 
be found in the literature, and even less 
is current or represents any extensive or 
representative sample of firms. 

Several reasons explain the absence of 
such data. Perhaps the most important 
is the fact that no standard system of 
accounting for “personnel,” “labor rela- 
tions,” and related staff functions has 
achieved wide acceptance. Similarly in- 
fluential is the fact that the range of 
manpower-management functions dele- 
gated to the employment-relations profes- 
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sional staff shows wide variation. In 
some firms, for example, staff members 
screen all applicants. They may have a 
heavy responsibility for collective bar- 
gaining, training, personnel rating, em- 
ployee benefits and services, and many 
additional functions. In other firms, the 
staff may have little or nothing to do 
with one or several of these responsibili- 
ties. Further, serious questions as to 
what expenditures are “staff” cannot be 
avoided. For example, shall the actual 
cost of pensions or other benefits be 
shown, or only the cost of administra- 
tion? Under such circumstances, com- 
parisons of costs are difficult and—in 
their simple form—not too meaningful. 

This report summarizes a study which 
was undertaken in full recognition of 
these difficulties but which sought, in 
spite of them, to provide useful informa- 
tion on (1) the range of responsibilities 
assigned to the employment-relations 
staff division and (2) the range and av- 
erage of expenditures made in connection 
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with each of these functions and for the 
employment-relations staff as a whole.? 


The Survey 


In late 1951 a questionnaire was sent 
to 1,578 persons who are described as 
professional “employment-relations” staff 
members on the mailing list maintained 
by the University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center. An accompanying letter 
explained the purposes of the study, in- 
dicated the anticipated difficulties, and 
requested favorable consideration by each 
recipient. The questionnaire asked for 
the respondent’s title and an indication 
of the nature of the industry in which he 
was employed (eight choices were given, 
including manufacturing; trade; con- 
struction; banking, finance, and insur- 
ance; transportation; other public utili- 
ties and communication; government: 
and all other). It asked for the average 
number of employees, the number of 


staff members engaged in all employment- 


relations activities, the total annual 
budget for such activities, and the pro- 
portions of such a budget allocated to 
each of the following 20 types of function 
or activity: 


1. Administrative planning, direction, and 
review of the personnel program. 
Formulation of policy. 

Job analysis. 
Organization planning. 
Recruitment. 

Selection. 

Induction and placement. 
Training. 


1 Throughout this presentation, the staff division is 
referred to as the ‘“‘employment-relations”’ staff. It 
includes those. divisions which are usually desig- 
nated as the “personnel,” “industrial-relations,’’ or 
“labor-relations”’ staff but which may be known by 
numerous other titles. The term “employment re- 
lations” is used because it accurately describes the 
subject matter with which these staff divisions are 
concerned and, at the same time, may avoid some 
of the sentimental connotations of “personnel ad- 
ministration,” ‘‘industrial relations,” and _ other 
much-discussed terms. “Employment-relations” staff 
thus refers to the staff unit charged with responsi- 
bility for professional competence and advice and 
service in manpower management. The budgets 
described are those of staff divisions. 
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9. Personnel rating. 
10. Promotion, transfer, and termination.’ 


11. Labor relations—i.e., collective bargain- 
ing and contract administration. 


12. Employee services and benefits. 

13. Medical, health, and safety. 

14. Wage and salary administration. 

15. Research. 

16. Communication (including publications) . 
17. Maintaining records and reports. 


18. Public-relations aspects of manpower 
management. 


19. Auditing or appraising current 
grams. 


20. Others (specify). 


pro- 


Response to this inquiry was generous. 
By the cut-off date, 472 replies had been 
received. As expected, many respondents 
indicated an inability to classify activities 
and expenditures in the terms used in the 
questionnaire. Others, although express- 
ing keen interest, were unable to differ- 
entiate staff and line expenditures for 
these purposes. As a result, only 155 of 
the returned questionnaires could be 
analyzed on a uniform basis. The re- 
mainder of the responses, however, pro- 
vide added insight into current practice 
both in assignment of functions to em- 
ployment-relations divisions and in budg- 
eting.” 


The Sample 


The 155 units whose reports are ana- 
lyzed in the following paragraphs are lo- 


2Perhaps it should be noted that this sample of 
155 firms provides a much larger and more nearly 
representative cross section of employment than 
those reported in earlier attempts to secure similar 
information. See, for example, ‘“‘How Much Shall 
We Spend Next Year for Industrial Relations?” 
Industrial Relations, Vol. 2, No. 8, December, 
1944, pp. 5-6 (study of 10 war-production firms); 
“Just What Expenses Should be Charged to In- 
dustrial Relations?” Industrial Relations, Vol. 2, 
No. 10, February, 1945, pp. 5-7, 32 (further 
analysis of 10 firms); Jackson, W. C., “Survey of 
Personnel Department Costs,’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 26, No. 7, January, 1948, pp. 244-247 (study 
of nine firms in Indianapolis); ‘“‘Payroll Costs in 
Industrial Relations,’’ Management News, Vol. 22, 
No. 10, October 31, 1949, p. 3 (a report on 12 
large firms); Cowee, George A., Jr., and Bowen, 
Gordon G., “‘What About Personnel Relations Pay- 
roll Costs?’? PERSONNEL, Vol. 25, No. 6, May, 1949, 
pp. 410-417 (report on 24 firms). 
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cated in 25 states, one Canadian prov- 
ince, and the District of Columbia. As 
to size, 21 have fewer than 500 em- 
ployees, 28 have 500 to 1,000, 10 have 
1,000 to 1,500, 18 have 1,500 to 2,000, 
10 have 2,000 to 2,500, 7 have 2,500 to 
3,000, and 61 have 3,000 or more em- 
ployees. Manufacturing is the principal 
industry classification and includes 98 
of the reporting units. Of the others, 18 
are in trade; 12 in banking, finance and 
insurance; 7 in transportation; 9 in 
other public utilities and communication; 
and 11 in all other industries. No gov- 
ernment agencies or construction firms 
are included. 

Although the whole sample is too small 
to be regarded as a typical cross section 
of industry, the range in terms of both 
size of firms and types of industry in- 
creases its value and interest. As may 


be noted from Table 1, the numbers of 
firms in several sub-categories, both of 
industry and size, are too small to justify 


acceptance as at all representative of 
these divisions, and comparisons of these 
smaller classes have been limited for that 
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reason. On the other hand, personnel 
ratios in the firms included in this study 
are for the most part closely similar to 
those reported in the much larger samples 
for each size and industry classification 
studied in January, 1952.° 


Functions Performed 


Of the 19 specific functions listed in 
the questionnaire, the two most frequently 
reported are administrative planning, di- 
rection, and review (as would be ex- 
pected) and recruitment. A total of 151 
respondents reported administrative plan- 
ning, and 149 reported recruitment. Next 
most frequently reported were selection 
(148) ; policy formulation (146) ; induc- 
tion and placement (146); employee 
services and benefits (145); maintenance 
of records and reports (144); wage and 
salary administration (141); medical, 
health, and safety (139) ; training (134) ; 
promotion, transfer, and _ termination 
%See Yoder, Dale, and Wilson, Lenore P. N., 


“Trends in Personnel Ratios and Salaries,” Perr- 
SONNEL, Vol. 29, No. 1, July, 1952, pp. 5-12. 


TABLE 1 


REPORTING FirMS BY INDUSTRY AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 








Industry 


Number of Employees 





1500- 
1999 


2000- 
2499 


2500- 
2999 


3000 
and Over 





Manufacturing 
Trade 


Banking and finance (in- 
cluding insurance) 





Transportation 


Other public utilities and 
COMMUNICATION ooeececccecsecceseeeneeee 


Other 





12 5 5 34 
1 3 ll 
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(134); labor relations (129) ; communi- 
cations (121); job analysis (118); or- 
ganization planning (112); personnel 
rating (111); research (108); public 
relations (91); auditing current pro- 
grams (87); and others (29). 

When these assignments of responsi- 
bilities in firms of various sizes are com- 
pared (as in Table 2), a few distinctions 
appear. It appears that smaller organi- 
zations may be less likely to assign re- 
sponsibility for training to the employ- 


ment-relations staff. Staff members in 
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larger firms are more likely to have re- 
sponsibilities in connection with labor 
relations and with contract negotiation 
and administration. More clearly evi- 
dent is the fact that staff members in 
smaller firms are less likely to have re- 
search assignments. So far as other as- 
signments are concerned, little in the way 
of a pattern of distinctions by size is 
notable. 

Table 3 presents a similar comparison 
of these assignments by industry classi- 
fication. Because so few reports are in- 
cluded from several of the classes, con- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF FIRMS REPORTING SPECIFIED FUNCTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS TO 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATIONS STAFF, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 








Number of Employees 





Function 


1500- 
1999 


2000- 
2499 


3000 
and Over 





Administrative planning, 
etc. 


Recruitment 

Selection 

Policy formulation 
Induction and placement 
Employee services 
Records and reports 


Wage and salary adminis- 
tration 


Medical, health, and safety 
Training 

Promotion, transfer, etc. ... 
Labor relations 
Communications 

Job analysis 

Organization planning 
Personnel rating 

Research 

Public relations 


Auditing current programs . 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF Firms REPORTING SPECIFIED FUNCTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS TU 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATIONS STAFF, BY INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 








Industry Classification 





Function 
Manu- 
facturing 


Other 
Public 
Utilities 


Banking 
and 
Finance 


Trans- 


Trade : 
portation 





Administrative planning, 


Recruitment 

Selection 

Policy formulation 
Induction and placement 
Employee services 
Records and reports 


Wage and salary adminis- 
tration 


Medical, health, and safety 
Training 

Promotion, transfer, etc. 
Labor relations 
Communications 

Job analysis 
Organization planning 
Personnel rating 
Research 

Public 


relations 


Auditing current programs . 











100.0 
100.0 
83.3 
100.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.9 


100.0 
75.0 
91.7 
75.0 
41.7 
83.3 
91.7 
75.0 
83.3 
83.3 
58.3 
58.3 
16.7 


100.0 
100.0 
81.8 
81.8 
72.7 
63.6 
72.7 
63.6 
72.7 
81.8 
45.5 
45.5 
27.3 




















clusions as to distinctions in practice are 
of doubtful reliability. A few apparent 
differences stand out. The finance group 
reports much less activity in labor re- 
lations but greater concentration on job 


analysis. Transportation firms report 
less personnel rating but more emphasis 
on research. 

As shown in both Tables 2 and 3, about 
one-fifth of the respondents indicated that 
they were assigned functions in addition 
to those specified in the questionnaire. 
Budgets included financial support for 
these additional functions. In a few re- 


ports, items listed as “other” could be 
readily transferred to the listed categories. 
Thus responsibility for the suggestion 
system was classified as communications, 
and responsibility for recreation was in- 
cluded in employee services. Moreover, 
other responsibilities could have been 
included, in the opinion of the authors, 
in the 19 functions listed. For example, 
scholarship plans, libraries, and manage- 
ment development might have been in- 
cluded in training. Unemployment com- 
pensation could have been regarded as a 
part of employee services and benefits, 
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as could counseling and holiday and va- 
cation pay. Travel expense and supplies 
should perhaps have been itemized on the 
questionnaire. Still other functions listed 
by respondents—some or all of which 
may appear of questionable propriety for 
employment-relations staff members—in- 
clude responsibility for plant security, 
janitorial service, telephone switchboard 
and information, methods engineering, 
setting production standards, advertising, 
and error control. 


Total Costs 


Budgets for the employment-relations 
programs in the 155 firms range from 
$3,000 to $3,900,000 and average from 
$37.07 per employee, for the firms hav- 
ing 2,000 to 2,500 employees, to $111.04 
for firms in the 1,000-to-1,500-employee 
group. For all firms, the average per em- 
ployee is $48.59. Table 4 compares these 
average budgets, together with personnel 
ratios (numbers of employment-rela- 
tions staff members per 100 employees) 
in units of different sizes. Medium-sized 
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firms appear to have the highest per cap- 
ita budgets, although it should be noted 
that the numbers of firms in these groups 
are small. Detailed reports indicate that 
extremely high allocations for employee 
benefits and services are the principal 
item in this total, with unusually high ex- 
penditures for medical and health pro- 
visions also notable. In the 1,000-to- 
1,500-employee group, the cost of em- 
ployee benefits and services averages 
$52.24 per employee, and in the 1,500-to- 
2,000-employee group medical costs av- 
erage $24.01 per employee. No close re- 
lationship between average budgets and 
personnel ratios is apparent. 

Differences in average expenditures per 
employee among different industry classi- 
fications also are notable, as is indicated 
in Table 5. There they are compared 
with personnel ratios in the several in- 
dustry groups. The highest average is 
that provided by the banking, finance, 
and insurance industries, which also re- 
port a high personnel ratio. The lowest 
average expenditure is reported by the 


TABLE 4 


PERSONNEL RATIOS AND AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT-RELATIONS BUDGETS, 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 








Number of 
Employees 


Number of 
Firms 


Personnel 
Ratio 


Average 
Expenditure 
per Employee 


Number of 
Employees 





21 1.15 
26 1.04 
10 0.74 
18 0.95 
10 0.61 

7 1.31 
56 0.79 





| a 0.81 














$ 74.87 
71.43 
111.04 
97.44 
37.07 
85.65 
44.87 


3000 and over 





___ ener ner 48.59 














* Seven units failed to provide comparable data. 
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TABLE 5 


PERSONNEL RATIOS AND AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT-RELATIONS BUDGETS, 
BY INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 








Industry Classification N umber of : 
Units Ratio 


Personnel | 


Average 
Expenditure 
per Employee 


Number of 


Industry Classification Units 





| 
Manufacturing 


Trade 


94 
17 


0.74 


2.18 


Banking, finance, and | 
insurance 


10 1.12 
7 0.27 
9 0.92 

ll 1.06 


Transportation 
Other public utilities 
Other 


| —————— 


All 


7 
- 


*148 











0.81 | 
| 


Manufacturing 
Trade 


Banking, finance, and 
insurance 


98 
18 


$48.72 
62.92 


12 70.66 
26.87 
68.61 


67.22 


Transportation 


Other public utilities 





EN sendin ew 48.59 














* Seven units failed to provide comparable data. 


transportation group, with the lowest 
personnel ratio. 


Comparative Costs of Functions 


In these average budgets for all em- 
ployment-relations activities, the most ex- 
pensive function is the provision of serv- 
ices and benefits, and medical, health 
and safety programs are almost as costly. 
For all reporting firms, the average cost 
of these two functions per employee is 
$17.66, or 36.3 per cent of the total em- 
ployment-relations budget. Table 6 out- 
lines these costs and the proportions of 
total costs they represent for all industries 
and for individual industry classifica- 
tions. 

The wide range of amounts budgeted 
for each major function is clearly evident 
in Table 6. Similar variation is evident 
within each industry classification. Firms 
classified in the “trade,” “banking, 
finance, and insurance,” “other public 
utilities,” and “others” categories are 
notable for their higher per capita ex- 
penditures. 

Dollar costs of providing services and 


benefits are particularly high in trade, 
where they amount to $24.33 per em- 
ployee and 38.7 per cent of total costs. 
Medical, health and safety expenditures 
are highest in “other public utilities” 
and “others.” Training budgets are high- 
est in banking, finance and insurance and 
are notably low in transportation and 
“others.” Dollar costs of labor relations 
are particularly high in the miscellaneous 
group and in “other public utilities” and 
transportation, while the finance group 
budgets a minimum for labor relations 
functions. Costs of administrative plan- 
ning are far above average in the finance 
group and in “other public utilities.” 
Expenditures for communications are 
notably small in “other public utilities” 
and “others.” Budgets for records and 
reports are comparatively high in the 
finance group, as are those for wage 
and salary administration. 

Three industry groups report high dol- 
lar expenditures for recruitment—the 
finance group, trade, and “other public 
utilities.” Dollar costs of selection are 
especially high in “other public utilities.” 
Transportation reports very low expendi- 





TABLE 6 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATIONS EXPENSES PER EMPLOYEE, BY FUNCTION AND INDUSTRY GROUP 


Industry Classification 


Banking, : 
Trade Finance, and Transportation i Others 
Utilities 
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tures for recruitment, induction and 
placement, and promotion, transfer and 
termination. The “others” group is 
notable for the relatively high expendi- 
ture for research and for organization 
planning, and the finance group appar- 
ently places a relatively heavy emphasis 
on auditing. Public relations functions 
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heavy costs of health and benefit pro- 
grams. 
* : * 

The authors and the other staff mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center hope that these data may be 
useful in spite of their obvious limita- 
tions. The authors are appreciative of 


receive more financial support in manu- 
facturing than elsewhere. Comparisons 
among industry classes with respect to 
the dollar costs of other functions may 
be of questionable importance because 
they involve such small proportions of 
total budgets. 

On balance, this type of comparison 
suggests that the finance group is budget- 
ing heavily for the “personnel” func- 
tions—employer relations with individual 
employees. This conclusion is supported 
by the evidence on personnel ratios. In 
contrast, budgets in “transportation,” 
“other public utilities” and “others” re- 
flect a greater emphasis on collective bar- 
gaining. All reports show the current 


the many letters from recipients of the 
questionnaire who found it impossible to 
fit their pattern of activities and ex- 
penditures to the suggested breakdown. 
Still, as the percentage assignments 
to each function (and the small percent- 
age of “others”) indicate, this classifica- 
tion of functions appears to be realistic 
and inclusive. The results indicate 
clearly the responsibilities currently em- 
phasized by employment-relations staffs 
and may suggest both appropriate assign- 
ments and reasonable budgets. Perhaps 
this report may encourage something ap- 
proaching standard budgeting procedure, 
so that future surveys can be both more 
inclusive and more conclusive. 


No “Saturation Point’ Seen for Engineering Manpower 


U. S. INDUSTRY now requires one engineer for every 60 employees, according to 
estimates by Dr. C. G. Suits, G-E vice president and director of research, who 
addressed the recent centenary celebration of Yale University’s School of Engineer- 
ing. This is in sharp contrast with the situation in 1900, he pointed out, when one 
engineer sufficed for every 250 employees in industry. In the General Electric 
Company at present, he added, there is one engineer for every 20 employees. 


Dr. Suits foresees no apparent saturation point for scientific and engineering man- 
power in industry. The need for trained people for the development of industrial 
technology will continue long into the future, he predicted. 


Citing the need not only for more engineers, but also for engineers who can 
keep abreast of the rapid advances in their fields, Dr. Suits pointed out that they 
can no longer acquire, during formal college training, the store of technical informa- 
tion that they will need during their careers. 


“Engineering is becoming more complex and specialized as new subject matter 
is added at an ever-increasing rate,” he said. “The engineer who stays in practice 
finds it more difficult than ever before to remain current in his technical knowledge.” 


Dr. Suits emphasized the need for replenishing and renewing knowledge as a 
consequence of rapid technological progress. “Perhaps college refresher courses in 
latest engineering developments would make it possible for the practicing engineer 
to augment his fund of specialized knowledge,” he said. “In any event, it is clear 
that occasional technical reading will no longer suffice for this purpose.” 











Promotion from Within: 


Fact or Farce? 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT* 


When a vacancy occurs in the executive ranks, it is often necessary—in spite of lip 
service to a policy of promoting from within—to bring in outside talent to fill the 
gap. Mr. Elliott offers a three-step program which can implement a promotion-from- 
within policy and make it an actuality instead of an unrealized ideal. By means of a 
program such as he describes, a company should be able to budget its executive man- 
power effectively and maintain a sound ratio of management trainees. 


MOST LARGE ORGANIZATIONS today affirm 
a policy of promotion from within. 
Many have proved to themselves that 
“the longest way around is the shortest 
way home.” Realizing that it takes many 
years to develop their own executives, yet 
attempting to hire “ready-made” execu- 
tives, they have been disillusiond so con- 
sistently by men who have failed to ad- 
just to their organizations that promotion 
from within has earned wide acceptance 
as the most economical and the soundest 
method of providing for future needs of 
managerial talent. At best, the employ- 
ment of executive talent from the out- 
side is risky; at worst, it can be: disastrous 
not only to morale but to ‘the firm’s 
balance sheet. 

It has been well said that an executive 
is a dividend realized by a training-wise 
organization. Even the training-wise com- 
pany, however, will not achieve the fullest 
reward unless equally careful attention 
is given to the mechanics of advancement. 
In all too many cases, lip service to a 
policy of promotion from within sup- 
plants the hard effort necessary to de- 
velop executive schedules and position 
timetables. This lack of attention to the 
kinetic factors has resulted in a built-in 


* George H. Elliott & Company, New York, N. Y. 


imbalance to most executive development 
programs. 

Since the subject of executive training 
programs has been covered so extensively 
in recent years, this article will be re- 
stricted to those areas, equally important, 
which have commanded much less at- 
tention than they deserve. 


BASIC STEPS 


Executive programing, where it has 
been applied, has resulted in an adequate 
number of trained, seasoned managers 
and executives, ready to step into posi- 
tions of increasing complexity as the need 
arises. In this way, personnel crises have 
been avoided, and a continuous active 
interest has been taken in the training and 
development of every man with promo- 
tion potential. 

There are three basic steps to be taken 
in attaining this desirable situation: 


1. Determining the demand for execu- 
tive talent. This is expressed in 
rate of need (i.e., number of men 
needed) on an annual basis. 
Determining the supply of actual 
and potential executive talent now 
available within the company. 
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3. Setting up the machinery to bal- 
ance demand and supply on a con- 
tinuing basis. This factor involves 
recruiting, job scheduling, and de- 


velopment of promotable man- 
power. 


Determining the Demand 


The first step is to determine the or- 
ganization’s rate of need for managerial 
talent over a period of time. In other 
words, over the next 10 years how many 
executives will be needed to fill execu- 
tive openings? The most practical 
method of arriving at this number is to 
find out how many executive positions 
were filled during the past 10 years and 
what plans, if any, the company has for 
expansion that might require the creation 
of new executive jobs. To assist in deter- 
mining anticipated replacement needs, 
charts must be prepared showing the ages 
of the men at present holding executive 
jobs. The results of this step will be 
stated in terms of the number of execu- 
tives needed annually at each level to pro- 
vide adequately for the organization’s fu- 
ture managerial personnel requirements. 


Determining the Supply 


When the need for such men has been 
determined on an annual basis, the second 
step is to find out what the present situa- 
tion is with regard to the supply of pro- 
motable candidates available within the 
organization. This is essentially an execu- 
tive inventorying and appraisal process. 
It not only includes the present numbers 
and names of men at the several super- 
visory and managerial levels but groups 
them specifically in the following cate- 
gories: (1) those executives who are 
prospects for further promotion, (2) 
those who are functioning satisfactorily in 
their present managerial jobs but who will 
probably not go beyond their present job 
level, (3) those men who should sooner 
or later be demoted or replaced, and (4) 
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those who will be retired within the next 
five years. 

Once the present promotable candidates 
already at managerial level have been 
tentatively identified, a thoroughgoing 
appraisal of all men below managerial 
level, “right down to the mail boy,” 
should be made to identify potential man- 
agerial personnel. 

It is now possible to get a pretty clear 
picture of “supply vs. demand,” as far 
as executive manpower is concerned. The 
organization is fortunate indeed which 
finds that the number of executive under- 
studies “in the pipe line” is sufficient to 
meet anticipated needs. Usually certain 
gaps in the picture become painfully ap- 
parent. To protect the company’s future, 
it becomes necessary to depart, tem- 
porarily, from a strict policy of promo- 
tion from within and to bring in a suf- 
ficient number of able men with some 
background of experience to fill these 
gaps, which may be several rungs up the 
ladder from the starting jobs. For ex- 
ample, if a firm finds that over a period 
of the next five years it will need 15 
men for a certain managerial level and 
that only nine men now in the firm will 
be sufficiently trained and matured to 
step into these jobs during this period, 
it will be necessary to recruit six or 
more men from the outside who will be 
capable of functioning satisfactorily with 
a minimum of maturing. If handled skill- 
fully, however, this step need not be re- 
peated; it need be taken only once to 
achieve the proper ratio of management 
trainees. 


Setting Up the Machinery 


The third step is that of establishing 
the machinery for keeping managerial 
manpower in balance, once established. 
This involves balancing the recruiting of 
management trainees with the attrition 
rate of top executives, but it is not the 
simple balancing, in numbers, of incom- 
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ing trainees and outgoing executives. An 
essential procedure is that of estimating 
the length of time required by each pro- 
motable candidate to reach his next- 
higher managerial level. If this is done, 
it will be possible to estimate fairly 
closely the number of men available, on 
an annual basis, to fill the several levels 
of executive vacancies. Thus a periodic 
review of the progress of each trainee is 
a requisite to careful executive sched- 
uling. 

This, however, does not directly answer 
the question of how many trainees we 
should recruit annually for beginning po- 
sitions to maintain continuously, over a 
period of years, this balance between 
supply of, and demand for, executive tal- 
ent. Only by answering this final ques- 
tion can a company maintain a policy of 
promotion from within and at the same 
time provide adequately for its future 
managerial needs. Long experience in- 


dicates that skillful recruiting of a care- 
fully predetermined number of manage- 
ment trainees annually is the only possible 
way of controlling the correct ratio of 
management talent. 


The recruiting process raises several 
serious and basic problems. Is it possible 
to predict, at the time of a man’s employ- 
ment, whether he can actually reach man- 
agement levels? Do the characteristics of 
men who later succeed in reaching man- 
agement levels differ, at the time of their 
employment, from those of the men who 
do not later reach management levels? 
And, most important, is it possible to 
measure these differences with any degree 
of accuracy at the time of their employ- 
ment? 


Results of studies in a number of na- 
tionally known industrial organizations 
are sufficiently uniform to indicate that 
the men who succeed in reaching man- 
agement levels do have certain recogniz- 
able characteristics and qualifications in 
common and that these differ in measur- 
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able degree from those of men who do 
not reach management levels. 

Several observations can be cited in 
support of these findings: 


1. Age. Men who reach managerial 
levels, on the average, get off to a fast 
start in their twenties and reach their 
highest level in their middle thirties— 
with the exception of those few men who 
go on still further to the higher adminis- 
trative posts. In one large, well-known 
company, for example, 45 district man- 
agers started their work with the com- 
pany at an average age of 22, whereas 
the average starting age of men who were 
not subsequently promoted was 27. In 
another large organization, it was found 
that only 30 per cent of the men who 
reached the rank of sales supervisor at 
the age of 32 or over were rated above 
average as supervisors, whereas 64 per 
cent of those who reached this level at the 
age of 31 or under were rated above 
average. Studies in other organizations 
confirm the fact that men who later filled 
executive jobs made substantial promo- 
tional strides in their twenties and early 
thirties. 


It is sound policy, for other reasons, 
to select trainees at a relatively early age. 
If we assume that it takes a period of 
15 years for an outstanding man to reach 
his ultimate value to a company, a man 
employed at the age of 25 can give his 
company almost twice as many produc- 
tive years after reaching his highest level 
as a man employed at the age of 35 
(if the retirement age is 65). When the 
high cost of developing a major execu- 
tive is considered, this is a substantial 
advantage. The observation has fre- 
quently been made that it is less expen- 
sive to employ older men, letting other 
companies pay for the “shakedown 
cruise” of men just out of school until 
they get some sense knocked into them. 
There are several fallacies in this argu- 
ment. The man of the caliber needed in 
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an executive trainee frequently gets off to 
an early start with a good organization 
and so is usually not available to an- 
other company several years later. If he 
is available, his salary requirements are 
generally out of line with beginning rates. 
All men require maturing, and it is ac- 
tually less expensive to pay for their 
development at lower salary rates. 

2. Education. Records show that col- 
lege-trained men stand a better chance 
of promotion than men without college 
training. This may not have been true 
30 years ago, but it is increasingly evi- 
dent among today’s generation. 

3. Leadership. It has also been shown 
that men who have demonstrated campus 
leadership in college stand a measurably 
better chance of promotion in business 
than those who did not demonstrate such 
college leadership—particularly in the 
marketing areas. Campus leadership, ac- 
cordingly, appears to be a forerunner of 
business leadership. 

4. Mental Ability. It has been found 
that the average mental alertness test 
scores of the men who progress to man- 
agement levels are anywhere from 35 to 
50 per cent above the average scores of 
those who remain in routine jobs. A 
high mental alertness test score is, of 
course, not a sufficient reason in itself 
for promotion, since other important 
qualifications are necessary for success at 
management levels. However, those men 
who make definitely low scores on this 
type of test, even though well educated, 
have the scales heavily tipped against 
them. For all practical purposes a person 
reaches his highest score on an intelli- 
gence test at the time of graduation from 
high school. It is thus possible to measure 
accurately at age 18 what a man’s native 
reasoning ability will be at ages 30, 40, 
and 50. This type of test can therefore 
be extremely useful in spotting manage- 
ment trainee prospects. 
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From these and similar findings, it can 
be seen that men who reach managerial 
levels differ in certain respects from men 
who remain in routine capacities and 
that these differences can be measured at 
the time of employment. There are other 
important, but generally hard-to-measure, 
characteristics which have a direct bear- 
ing on business leadership, such as im- 
pressive appearance, attitudes, and per- 
sonality. If these factors were as suscepti- 
ble to measurement as those listed, the 
identification of promotable manpower 
would be a much easier task. 


BUDGETING MANPOWER 
EFFICIENTLY 


Many of the larger organizations pride 
themselves on having two, or even three, 
understudies for each managerial posi- 
tion and have drawn organization charts, 
entering the names of the runners-up in 
the boxes beneath each key job. This is 
an error which is theoretically untenable, 
tragic for many individuals, and socially 
wasteful. Consider for a moment the 
basic implication of this type of “man- 
agerial planning.” Suppose we had key 
jobs in a certain division of a company. 
Over a span of 15 years, possibly 12 to 
15 of the men now holding these jobs 
would, for one reason or another, no 
longer be in them. On the basis of this 
three-to-one “understudy” ratio, there 
would be 90 men competing for the 15 
openings. Obviously 75 would never be 
promoted. (This surplus of promotables 
may explain why companies in this cate- 
gory were able to staff and operate de- 
fense plants during the war with such 
remarkable success without seriously de- 
pleting their internal managements.) If, 
however, instead of preparing 90 men, 
our company selected 20 to 25 men, there 
would still be an ample margin of safety 
to the company; and, granted a fixed 
budget of time and money for training, 
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these men would be vastly better pre- 
pared to step into the more responsible 
jobs. Moreover, there would be no de- 
moralization due to immobility. 


Necessary Calculations 


How, then, should a company go 
about determining the number of man- 
agement trainees to recruit each year, to 
maintain the proper ratio of such men, 
on a continuing basis, once the program 
has been established? In arriving at this 
figure, two factors must be taken into 
consideration: (1) the time required to 
reach management level and (2) the 
turnover rate of such trainees. 


To illustrate, a national industrial or- 
ganization selling to the retail trade 
found that it had a fairly stable need for 
12 men per year to fill the job level of 
sales supervisor. This figure was based 
on the company’s records, which showed 
that 120 men were promoted to this job 
in the preceding 10-year period. It was 
discovered, also, that it took a minimum 
of five years from date of employment 
to reach this level. Thus, to have the 12 
men ready for supervisory vacancies in 
1957, it would be necessary to employ 
them in 1952. Then, by taking turnover 
into consideration, it was found necessary 
to employ approximately 18 trainees each 
year to assure the needed 12 men five 
years later. Therefore, 18 trainees must 
be employed each year to meet the com- 
pany’s annual need for 12 supervisors. 

By making such calculations, it is pos- 
sible to predetermine the number of 
trainees to be employed each year and 
the correct proportion of the trainees to 
the organization as a whole. Quotas can 
then be assigned to each operating di- 
vision. If, for example, it is found that 
20 per cent of a unit should consist of 
management trainees, a group of 25 men 
should normally include five men of pro- 
motable caliber. If one of these five men 
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leaves the department, his job must be 
filled by a man of development caliber 
who meets the more severe employment 
standards for management trainees. If a 
man who is not of development caliber 
leaves, his job must not be filled by a 
development-caliber man. Only by plan- 
ning on such a continuous basis, can the 
desired balance of manpower be main- 
tained and the future of the organization 
assured. 


Effect on Employee Morale 


One objection to such planning is fre- 
quently and logically raised: If we de- 
liberately set out to control and label our 
reservoir of potential management man- 
power in this way, will it not inevitably 
cause repercussions and demoralization? 
Several aspects of this question deserve 
consideration. In the first place, no mat- 
ter how formally or informally an organ- 
ization carries on this particular phase 
of its personnel planning, the alert execu- 
tive must always have certain men in 
mind for positions of greater responsibil- 
ity. In the case of a small organization, 
he may not even go so far as to make a 
written list of the names of men who are 
the most logical candidates for promotion. 
However, in a larger organization such a 
list may be necessary to avoid over- 
looking promising candidates and to turn 
quickly to a qualified man, regardless of 
present location, when a_ promotional 
vacancy occurs. 


Systematizing this kind of informal 
planning can hardly become a basis for 
demoralization. Most men have a pretty 
good idea—based on the quality of their 
work, the attitudes of their managers, 
their salary level, and related factors—as 
to whether they are in line for promo- 
tion. The fact that management planning 
is on a formal basis, if handled skillfully 
and discreetly, need not increase any 
tendency to demoralization on the part of 
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the men who may feel that their chances 
for promotion are not great. Many men, 
in fact, are not as vitally interested in 
assuming heavier responsibilities as man- 
agement might be led to believe. 

One of the essential features of a well- 
formulated development plan is the peri- 
odic review of the men listed as trainees. 
The progress of these men should be 
evaluated at least semi-annually and their 
right to be classified as candidates for 
promotion reviewed at these times. Thus 
the plan is kept flexible, with names con- 
stantly being added to and eliminated 
from the list. This means, of course, that 
an able man must keep on his toes at 
all times to continue to qualify as a 
candidate for further promotion. No man, 
therefore, has any guarantee that he has 
the inner track when it comes to promo- 
tions, even though he may feel his chances 
for promotion are good. This flexibility 
allows, also, for errors in assessment of 
potentiality at time of employment. It 
will be found that a number of men, not 
considered promotable at time of their 
employment, subsequently demonstrate 
their right to be added to the list of 
candidates for promotion. 


By-Products of the Program 


There are some highly desirable by- 
products of a formal management plan- 
ning program. The outstanding younger 
man, who knows his progress is subject 
to periodic audits by top management, 
knows that if he can do the job expected 
of him there is very little chance of his 
being “lost in the shuffle.” Nor is there 
as great a chance that he will go one rung 
up the ladder and have his further ad- 
vancement stymied, owing to “circum- 
stances,” if the number of trainees em- 
ployed by the company is geared to the 
number of anticipated managerial vacan- 
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cies. The plan can, in fact, become a 
powerful morale builder. 

In instances where top management 
fails to differentiate clearly in its recruit- 
ing operations between the two types of 
applicant, many men are employed who 
turn out to be neither satisfactory routine 
workers nor well-qualified managers, hav- 
ing some of the qualifications of both 
and not enough of either. A good ex- 
ample of this is a highly intelligent man 
with certain personality or physical short- 
comings. Many of these men are pro- 
moted one job level and end up by 
blocking intermediate jobs, which are 
much-needed “training grounds” for 
really able men who will later be called 
upon to fill still more responsible man- 
agement jobs. 

It has been the experience of several 
large firms which have such plans in 
operation that they attract more higher- 
caliber young men, thus greatly facilitat- 
ing their recruiting operations. Con- 
versely, a surprising number of the abler 
young men today are avoiding employ- 
ment with firms which do not have a well- 


formulated program of promotion from 
within. 


Relative Costs 


One question remains unanswered: 
Would not such a program add con- 
siderably to costs? In such planning, 
each newly hired trainee is employed to 
fill a job vacancy and is accordingly re- 
quired to do as good a job as—or even 
a better job than—any other man em- 
ployed. Even though such men are right- 
fully regarded as executive “under- 
studies,” they have a job to do, and only 
successful performance on the assigned 
job leads to assignments with still heavier 
responsibilities. There is no question of 
employing “extra” or unneeded man- 
power. On the contrary, where future 





PROMOTION FROM WITHIN: FACT OR FARCE? 


management manpower needs are left to 
chance, the cost is substantially greater 
than in organizations where needs are 
carefully planned and controlled. 


* * a 


Thus the investment in managerial 
scheduling and development pays divi- 
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dends in a number of directions. A com- 
pany can get the able men it needs. It 
is better able to keep them and use them 
productively. And it can actually save 
money in the process. When policy is 
implemented by this kind of program, 
promotion from within changes from 
farce to fact. 


The Story Behind the Payroll: A Demonstration 


LIKE MANY EMPLOYERS, the Husky Oil Company. of Cody, Wyoming, realized that 
most of its workers regarded their actual take-home pay as their total salary. A 
novel payroll procedure was arranged to counteract this belief and to dramatize 
some other facts to the employees and the public. 


The local bank made arrangements with the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
to obtain $40,000 in two-dollar bills for a cash payday for the Husky employees in 
Cody. This collection of two-dollar bills constituted the major supply of these bills 


in the West, and they created quite a stir in Cody, where silver dollars are commonly 
used. 


At 7 A.M. on payday morning, the County Sheriff and representatives of Husky 
pulled their cars up to the front door of the bank and some of the early risers 
witnessed the delivery of two large steel boxes containing some twenty thousand 
two-dollar bills. The armed sheriff’ watched the company’s accounting department 
pay almost 200 employees their semi-monthly gross pay with the bills. The employees 
then paid in two-dollar bills their deductions for income tax, social security, group 
insurance, retirement and other deductions. 


A demonstration followed, showing just how these deductions were disbursed. The 
cost to the company and the employees of the various benefit plans was vividly 
portrayed by the use of colored charts. Employees were surprised at the amounts 
the company was spending on employee benefit plans, and some had not realized 
that the total costs of workmen’s compensation and unemployment compensation were 
paid for entirely by the employer. The demonstration also showed employees the 
direct benefits they received from the various plans. 


Since more than 60 per cent of the eligible employees are stockholders of the 
company, the meeting then became something in the nature of a report to stock- 
holders. The company showed, by use of two-dollar bills, what its income and cost 
of doing business had been for the previous fiscal year. Many eyebrows were raised 
when the employees saw that only one two-dollar bill was left as net earnings from 
a total of 50 such bills which served to represent income. 


The reaction of the public to the cash payday was beyond expectations. The trail 
of the Husky employees’ money was dramatic evidence to merchants in the com- 
munity of the impact of an industrial payroll on their own businesses. 











A Method for Reducing 


Employee Turnover 


CHARLES E. SCHOLL, JR., and ROGER M. BELLOWS* 


In the absence of a practical method for identifying the “turnover prone” worker at 
the hiring point, many companies’ selection and training costs have been considerably 
higher than they need be. However, through analysis of various items on the applica- 
tion blank, as outlined in this article, management can better discriminate between the 
candidate who is likely to be a turnover casualty and the potential long-term em- 
ployee. As evidence of the value of this technique, the authors cite investigations in 
a pharmaceutical concern and an automobile manufacturing company. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH has provided a 
method for identifying the “turnover- 
prone” employee at the hiring point. 
The method has proved to be effective in 
the reduction of turnover in certain situa- 
tions. It consists of analysis of various 
items on the application blank to de- 
termine which of the items can discrim- 
inate between applicants who are likely 
to be turnover casualties and those who 
are likely to remain on the job. 


Study No. 1: Women Workers in a 
Pharmaceutical Firm 


In a pharmaceutical company, an 
analysis was made of the turnover among 
female production workers. The work in 
which these women were engaged con- 
sisted of repetitive and routine tasks, such 
as filling bottles with liquid medicines and 
pills, visual inspection of ampoules for 
impurities, and making capsules. The 
company had been experiencing consid- 
erable turnover on these jobs. A study 
1 Rellows, Roger M., and Scholl, Charles E., Jr., 
“Development and Evaluation of Methods for 


Personnel Turnover Control’? [abstract], The 
American Psychologist, 1947, Vol. 2, p. 338 


was begun to investigate the characteris- 
tics differentiating the turnover-prone em- 
ployee from the employee who remained 
on the job, with a view to controlling 
turnover at the hiring point. Seventy-five 
female production employees who had 
been with the company for one year or 
more were selected as the long-termers; 
some had as many as five years of ser- 
vice and all were still employed. The 


“short-term group was composed of 75 


female production workers who had been 
with the company for periods ranging 
from nine days to not longer than a 
year and a half; none of these was with 
the company at the time the study was 
made. 

A personnel data card was devised for 
collecting information from the applica- 
tion blanks of these two groups. The 
card contained space for the worker’s 
name, department in which employed, 
date of employment, non-test trial pre- 
dictor items such as age and marital 
status, test trial predictor items, merit 
ratings, and tenure. 

From information collected on these 
cards, a study was made of age, marital 





* Roger Bellows and Associates, Detroit. 
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status, education, and past employment 
record. These data for both the long- 
term group and the short-term group were 
set up in double-entry tables in order to 
note, by inspection of the data, any as- 
sociation of the trial predictor informa- 
tion with turnover. In the meantime, the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test was adminis- 
tered, and a tentative a priori test score 
range of 7 to 17 was established as a 
qualification for production work. 


With the use of the various predictors 
of turnover, a tentative procedure was 
established for identifying and eliminat- 
ing the turnover-prone female applicant 
in the employment office. The predictors 
were weighted as follows: 

Points 

1. Wonderlic Personnel Test Score: 

7 to 17, inclusive 
5, 6, 18, 19, and 20 
Below 5 and above 20 

2. Age: 

24 years to 40 years at last 

birthday 
Less than 24 years and over 
40 years at last birthday ........ s 

3. Marital Status: 

Unmarried (including widowed, 
separated, and divorced)  .......... 
Married 

4. Employment Record: 


Good previous employment rec- 
ord, showing at least one 
year’s continuous satisfactory 
experience in similar routine 
factory work and no office, 
clerical, or stenographic work 

Absence of good employment rec- 
ord as defined above, includ- 
ing no previous employment 0 


These tentative weights, having been 
determined, the personnel data cards for 
all employees in the experimental groups 
were scored. By means of a statistical 
technique,” each of the variables was 








2This was the Wherry-Doolittle method for com- 
bining tests into a battery of application blank, 
interview, or test predictors, described in Stead, 
William H., Shartle, Carroll L., and associates. 
Occupational Counseling Techniques, New York, 
na Book Company, 1940, appendix pp. 
4 
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- analyzed to determine how valuable it 


might be for predicting whether or not 
a person was likely to be a long-termer 
or a short-termer in the company. Not all 
the variables were found to be valid. 
The previous employment record con- 
tributed most heavily to successful pre- 
diction of whether or not a person would 
stay. Marital status was of some help, 
and the score made on the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test also aided prediction 
somewhat. Age was not found to be a 
significant factor in this particular job 
situation. (A multiple correlation co- 
efficient of .46 was obtained.) 

If the weights described for these three 
items are assumed, this scoring system 
could have eliminated 69 per cent of the 
75 turnover-prone applicants in the em- 
ployment office. 


Study No. 2: Employees in an 
Automobile Manufacturing Concern 


A second investigation® was conducted 
with a similar technique in an automo- 
bile manufacturing company in the De- 
troit metropolitan area. This study was 
directed toward the development of an 
instrument which could be used readily, 
with a minimum loss of time, to suppile- 
ment the employment interview. 

Data for the analysis were gathered 
from the personnel records of 200 ein- 
ployees. Of these, 100 were long-termers 
(i.e., remained in the employ of the com- 
pany six months or more) and 100 were 
short-termers (i.e., remained in the em- 
ploy of the company less than six 
months). On the basis of pilot studies 
and experience in the company employ- 
ment situation, the personnel research 
workers selected the factors of age, resi- 
dence, education, number of dependents, 
marital status, and previous employment 
history from the application blanks. 


®McKenna, S. F., and O’Sullivan, W. J., 
— study, “An Attitude Survey of Sousty 
erminees,” Detroit, 1948. 
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With the use of these trial predictors 
of turnover, a score was derived for the 
employees on the basis of their “good- 
ness” or “poorness” on each variable; a 
score of 1 was assigned for “poorness,” 
and a score of 2 was assigned for “good- 
ness.” By the same statistical technique 
used in the previous study,* each of the 
variables was analyzed to determine how 
valuable it might be in identifying the 
turnover-prone employee. The five vari- 
ables contributing to validity of predic- 
tion were marital status, residence, edu- 
cation, previous employment history, and 
age. (A multiple correlation coefficient 
of .53 was obtained.) 


The accuracy of the technique was 


Stead, Shartle, and associates, op. cit., pp. 245-250. 
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checked by following up a group of 300 
new employees. It was found that if the 
previously developed scoring system had 
been used in hiring, 53 per cent of the 
total group would have been rejected. 
This 53 per cent would have included 28 
(or 28 per cent) long-term employees and 
132 (or 72 per cent ) of the short-termers. 


* * * 


From the foregoing studies, it is evi- 
dent that comparison of items on the ap- 
plication blanks of both employees on 
the job and those who have been sepa- 
rated may yield valuable information 
which can be used in the evaluation of 
new applicants. If such items are used 
at the hiring point, selection procedures 
can be sensitized and costly turnover re- 


duced. 





Suggestion Bonanza at Remington Rand 


LAST SPRING Remington Rand decided to try a suggestion contest for employees 
of its Elmira, N. Y., plant. June 4 was set as Suggestion Day. 


The company got out some news releases for the local press, publicized the event 
to employees on suggestion bulletin boards and banners displayed throughout the 
plant, and conducted supervisory information sessions in which department heads 
were told about Suggestion Day and asked to distribute an informative pamphlet 
and a suggestion blank to each employee. 


The pamphlet carried an account of previous suggestion plan performance, 
messages from top management, pictures of outstanding awardees, and a list of 
blue chip winners at Elmira—the honor roll. There were no gimmicks, no extra 
prizes, no special theme. 

Ten days before Suggestion Day, the volume of suggestions suddenly climbed. 
above normal. First the daily receipts doubled, then tripled. Would anything 
be left for Suggestion Day? Two days before June 4, normal volume had quadrupled. 

Suggestion Day brought 1,580 suggestions from the less than 4,000 eligible 


employees. Half had come from people who had never submitted suggestions before. 
Feminine participation ran exceptionally high. 


Even after Suggestion Day, volume stayed way above normal—and this during 
a month when suggestion volume normally falls. 


The Elmira Suggestion Committee, holding its first meeting since the contest, 


reported that out of 274 suggestions they had adopted 71. For these 71 ideas, 
representing an audited annual savings of $24,136.69, they paid employees $2,780. 
Commonest employee reaction to processing delays seemed to be: “We under- 


stand—you can hardly give us all a fair answer right away when you have that 
many suggestions to check up on.” 














Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Industrial Communications’ 


HARRY B. FUNK and ROBERT C. BECKER 


Though management has become increasingly “communications-conscious,” and is 
spending substantial sums on employee information programs, few companies have 
directly tested their written and oral communications—in employee manuals, written 


procedures, training conferences, etc.—to determine how well they are understood 
and remembered. This article presents a simple method, based on well-established 
test principles, for measuring objectively how well management is getting its messages 


across and for identifying specific areas of confusion or misinformation. 


THE IMPORTANCE of communication, for- 
mal and informal, has been increasingly 
emphasized in recent years. Theories of 
communication have been developed. 
Techniques for improving communica- 
tion have been devised. But, strangely 
enough, no one appears to have come 
forward with any constructive sugges- 
tions for measuring the effectiveness of 
industrial communications. 

The study here reported was designed 
to provide a simple but accurate measure 
of the effectiveness of oral and written 
communications. It utilizes well-known 
principles and methods of test construc- 
tion used in measuring trade knowledge 
(trade tests) or knowledge in any subject- 
matter field (achievement tests). 

The application of these test-construc- 
tion principles to the problem of measur- 


ing the effectiveness of oral and written 
communications is straightforward and 
simple. The personnel technician studies 
the policy manuals, the memoranda, and 
letters to the supervisory staff and rank- 
and-file employees, as well as all verbal 
instructions in a given organization. 
Test items covering all aspects of these 
communications are constructed. The 
resulting test is then administered to 
members of the staff from top to bottom. 
Analysis of the test scores made by each 
group of employees will quickly reveal 
the extent to which these communica- 
tions have been assimilated. Areas of 
ignorance will be disclosed. Of more 
importance, areas of misinformation will 
be identified. Finally, employees and 
management alike will be made aware 
of the extent to which improvements in 





* This research study was initiated, designed, and executed by the authors as a project for Dr. 
Dale Yoder’s Seminar in Industrial Relations at the University of Minnesota and also in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the M.A. degree in Personnel Psychology. The authors 
are indebted to their adviser, Professor Donald G. Paterson, for encouragement and aid in 
preparing the manuscript for publication. Mr. Funk is with the Personnel Department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Mr. Becker is Research Assistant in the Industrial 


Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 
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the communication system may be re- 


quired to arrive at a reasonably satis- 
factory standard. 


The Present Study 


The method here described was devel- 
oped and tried out with the staff of the 
Technical Division of the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau at the University of Minne- 
sota.! The staff is composed of the 
following groups of employees: 


1. Clerical workers who carry out a 
variety of operations, such as scor- 
ing tests, tabulating data, filing 
records, typing reports, etc. 

2. Technical employees who operate 

test-scoring machines (1BM instal- 
lations) and calculating machines 
and prepare statistical reports un- 
der direct supervision. 
Research assistants who develop 
and test research hypotheses on a 
variety of student personnel prob- 
lems under indirect supervision, 
reporting directly to the Director 
of Research of the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau. 


Supervisors who are responsible 
for the work of the clerical work- 
ers and of the technical employees 
reporting to the Director of the 
Student Counseling Bureau for all 
regular service operations and to 
the Director of Research for all 
special research projects. 


The communication knowledge test was 
constructed on the basis of a study of all 
memoranda and instructions on file in 
the office of the Director and the Research 
Director and in consultation with these 
two officers. Fifty multiple-choice items 
were developed for trial. 

In addition to the staff, a “control 


1 The writers are grateful to Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, 
Director; Dr. Wilbur L. Layton, Assistant Direc- 
tor; and members of the staff for extending whole- 
hearted cooperation at all stages of the study. 
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group” of 21 University of Minnesota 
upperclassmen was tested. The purpose 
of the “control group” was to permit an 
item analysis whereby items failing to 
discriminate between the staff and these 
nonemployees could be eliminated. A 
total of 17 items actually failed to dis- 
criminate and hence were dropped from 
the test. 

These 17 items failed to discriminate 
for a variety of reasons. An item might 
be too easy for staff and control groups 
alike presumably because it dealt with 
information generally available about of- 
fice procedures and hence not dependent 
upon specific communication within this 
particular organization. Or an item might 
be too difficult for both groups presum- 
ably because of poor item construction— 
such as all alternatives being too esoteric. 
Or the manuals, memoranda, and/or in- 
structions dealing with the information 
being tested by the item might have been 
presented incomprehensibly. 


All items showing a 25 per cent dif- 
ference in favor of the staff over the con- 
trol group were retained. 


The test papers were then rescored on 
the basis of the 33 retained items and 
summated to yield a total score ranging 
from 0 (complete ignorance) to 33 (com- 
plete knowledge). The corrected odd- 
even reliability coefficient for the 33 re- 
tained items was -+-.82, which is more 
than adequate for comparison of groups. 

Examples of items deleted and retained 
are as follows: 

Item 36. Security of test supplies is the 
responsibility of: (1) Research Director; 
(2) Office Supervisor; (3) Senior Clerks; 
(4) Clerks; (5) All of these. 

This item was eliminated because both 
staff and control group had a high per- 
cer.tage of correct response. The correct 
answer was: (5) All of these. 

Item 7. The completed answer sheet and 
profile for Strong’s Vocational Interest Test 


is given to: (1) The Scoring Division; (2) 
The Reporting Division; (3) The IBM 
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Section; (4) Contact Desk; (5) None of 

these. 

The correct answer—(5) None of these 
—was known to a very small percentage 
of the staff and to practically none of the 
control group. The actual correct an- 
swer is “Psychometrist,” but of course 
this does not appear among the alterna- 
tives. 


Item 34. Student Counseling Bureau 
policy as to holidays is: (1) Award all Uni- 
versity-authorized holidays when workload 
permits; (2) Award all University-author- 
ized holidays regardless of workload; (3) 
Replace authorized holidays with other days 
off when workload is heavy on the holidays; 
(4) Keep a skeleton crew on holidays. 
This item was retained because it was 

highly discriminatory between the staff 
and control group. The correct answer 
(alternative 2) was known to a large per 
cent of the staff but to only a small per 
cent of the control group. 


Results 


The table below summarizes the find- 
ings in terms of average total score 
(mean score) and variability (standard 
deviation) for each group.” It is clear 
that the students in the control group 
know little or nothing about the rules, 
regulations, policies, and practices of this 
organization, since their mean score of 


2A large number of additional statistical comparisons 

were made involving the breakdown of each group 
according to sex and length of service, and statis- 
tical tests of significance for small samples were 
then applied. For the purposes of the present re- 
port, however, none a these technical statistical 
findings need be reported here. 
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9.7 is not much greater than the 6, 7, or 8 
to be expected on the basis of guessing or 
chance alone (one in four or one in five 
items would be guessed correctly, depend- 
ing upon the number of alternatives). 

It is also clear that the research as- 
sistants are less well informed than the 
other groups of employees. This is to be 
expected in view of the fact that they are 
not part of the operating group per se. 
The remaining three groups are about 
on a par but, unfortunately, are not as 
fully informed as might be desired. Evi- 
dence supporting this inference is to be 
found in the reaction of these employees 
immediately following the testing pro- 
gram. The whole staff became “commu- 
nication-conscious.” They rummaged 
through their desk drawers locating man- 
uals and memoranda and promptly began 
“to bone up” and to go into huddles with 
one another to discuss the “right an- 
swers.” There was no resentment, only a 
feeling of chagrin at being caught with 
their “information guards” down. This 
by-product of administering the commu- 
nication knowledge test was regarded by 
all concerned as highly beneficial. 

In view of the natural reluctance of 
employees and supervisors to take tests 
and perhaps thus reveal their ignorance, 
it is suggested that the communication 
knowledge test be given anonymously 
with sufficient “face sheet” data to permit 
identification of job level, department, 
sex, length of service, etc. Those tested 
can then be assured that the results 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE 
COMMUNICATION KNOWLEDGE TEST 


Control Group 


Number Mean Standard 
Tested Score Deviation 





Research Assistants 


21 9.7 2.5 
ll 15.8 16 





Technical Employees 





Clerical Workers 


9 19.1 2.3 





Supervisors 


10 20.2 3.7 





7  ~—-216 2.1 
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will be tabulated by sex, length of 
service, jobs, and departments to give 
a statistical picture for the benefit of 
employees, supervisors, and management. 
If the individuals tested desire to be 
informed of their own scores, an identi- 
fication number can be drawn by each 
person by lot from a hat, written on 
his test paper, and retained by him 
only. Then the score obtained can be 
written on a slip of paper with the iden- 
tification number, placed in a sealed 
envelope with the identification number 
written on the outside, and subsequently 
made available to the employee claiming 
that identification number. Or the re- 
sults can be posted on a bulletin board 
showing the score corresponding to each 
identification number. These methods 
have been used successfully in a number 
of employee-testing and opinion-polling 
studies in such a way that no one ex- 
cept the individual himself can possibly 
know his score. 


Summary 


This article reports a new approach to 
one of the pressing problems of industrial 
communication—evaluating the effective- 
ness of communications by means of a 
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communication knowledge test. Principles 
of test construction were utilized in pre- 
paring the test. 

Methods of test construction and item 
analysis are described whereby total score 
on the test was found to discriminate 
sharply between staff employees and their 
supervisors in a technical office on the 
one hand and a control group of non- 
employees on the other. Differences were 
also disclosed between groups of em- 
ployees. Finally, the employees and their 
supervisors were found to be far from 
fully informed concerning the policies 
and practices which had previously been 
communicated in manuals, memoranda, 
and conferences. A desirable by-product 
was the creation of a “communication- 
conscious” staff. 

The writers venture the prediction that 
the development and application of simi- 
lar communication knowledge tests in a 
variety of business and industrial organi- 
zations will lead to much-needed improve- 
ments in current communication pro- 
grams. Without some such technique of 
evaluation, it is probable that waste and 
ineffectiveness will continue to character- 
jze communication programs in business 
and industry. 








AMA MID-WINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Winter Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 


ment Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 16-18, 1953, at The Palmer House, Chicago. 























Conference Timed-Analysis 


A New Technique for Improving the 
Effectiveness of Conferences 


RICHARD S. HARRISON 


Industrial Relations Center 
The University of Chicago 


Rarely does a supervisory or executive conference maintain a consistently high level 
of participation, leadership, and content. To meet the need for improving the over-all 
effectiveness of conferences, the method of evaluation here described was developed. 
This involves a running analysis of the conference made by a trained observer, using 
a stop watch, who measures the prevailing level of the session against definite 
standards. It is interesting to note that the general picture which emerges may run 


counter to one or more of its component parts. 


Part I 


WHAT MAKES one part of an educational 
conference! for industrial supervisors or 
executives better than another? Who or 
what causes the difference? And why? 
“Conference timed-analysis” is a_tech- 
nique for finding out. 


A series of educational conferences 
for foremen, using university-gathered 
materials presented by company people, 
showed too many unaccountable differ- 
ences. We needed a method for analyz- 
ing the product of our work. We had to 
find better ways of training leaders and 
devising improved materials. From this 
need developed conference timed-analysis, 


1The word “conference” as used here refers to a 
group of industrial people brought together to reach 
an educational objective. The purpose can range 
from giving information to the group to decfsion- 
making. This definition is more inclusive than that 
generally used. 


a combination of educational principles 
and time-study observation methods.” 


A Permanent Conference Record 


A good record beats a memory any 
day of the week. Probably no one can 
accurately judge an educational con- 
ference one and a half hours long purely 
on the basis of memory. One or two 
prominent parts bias our impression. 
Everything else fades into the back- 
ground. A high emotional pitch, a de- 
pression, the moment of hilarity, the 
leader’s personality, an unintentional 
slight, or the last impression may carry 
far too much weight in our judgment. 
Conference timed-analysis separates out 
and records the many important problems 
and details for later study. A permanent 


2 Barnes, R. M., Motion and Time Study, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1940, p. 255 ff. 
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record remains instead of fleeting mental 
impressions, 

A conference analysis starts with the 
written record of conference happenings. 
Each item is judged by the observer 
against criteria for leadership, participa- 
tion, and materials. The observer rec- 
ords at the bottom of each page the 
prevailing level of performance as re- 
gards all three, thus supplying the Lead- 
ership Efficiency Index, Participation 
Efficiency Index, and Material Efficiency 
Index. The three individual indexes 
when worked up as weighted averages 
become the Conference Effectiveness In- 
dex. Figure 1 is an example of the 
Conference Effectiveness Index Report. 
Later sections explain more fully the 
methods involved in arriving at this 
analysis and the criteria used. 

Several people who listened to the 
conference reported in Figure 1 came 
up with very different evaluations. Most 


people remembered the 111 ending. “The 


conference was 0.K.” The 89 index 35 
minutes along attracted one or two 
gloomy individuals. Several remembered 
the 137 at 53 minutes. No one retained 
unaided a mental picture of the entire 
conference as clearly as the index report 
shows it. This curve pegs precisely the 
times at which events took place, and an 
interested party can now check back to 
the study for the reasons. A permanent 
record remains. 


The Basic Procedure 


The information for the Conference 
Effectiveness Index Report (Figure 1) 
came from a study similar to the one 
shown in Figure 2. It was abbreviated 
slightly to disguise the locale, but the 
items retained are the same as in the 
original study. This part of the study 
covers seven minutes. It ends at the first 
point plotted on Figure 1. The evalua- 
tion drawn on the graph therefore repre- 
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FIGURE 1 


CONFERENCE EFFECTIVENESS INDEX 
REPORT 





RATINGS 











10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 


MINLTES 


sents the general level of performance 
during the first seven minutes of the 
session. 


Basic information needed for the 
analysis appears at the top of every page. 
(Only the first page requires filling—in 
any case, the rest are generally made in- 
accessible by the clip board.) Lines for 
recording observations fill the bulk of 
the page. A page with a limited number 
of widely spaced lines is preferable; this 
leaves room for any notes you wish to 
add later when interviewing the leader 
or the participants. Often these notes 
prove invaluable for interpreting other 
studies in which this information was 
overlooked. 


At the bottom are spaces for the three 
efficiency indexes. This is the hardest 
work of all. Sometimes you really hate 
to put down a low evaluation. You talk 
to yourself, maybe swear a bit, but these 
indexes are important. The very act of 
making a decision keeps the observer 
alert, for at least six times during a study 
this problem slaps him in the face. Any 
less than six means that later interpreta- 
tion is made difficult. The most helpful 
curves come from numerous points. 











CONFERENCE TIMED-ANALYSIS 
FIGURE 2 
CONFERENCE TIMED-ANALYSIS STUDY SHEET 
XXXX Corp. 
Bob XXXX 
XXXX XX XXXX 


Company 
Leader 


Date _Dec. 24, XXXX 





Assistant 








Subject 











Time Comments 





The group locked Bob out. They have a system of fines for late people. The gang 
seems very alert and congenial. 


2:00 


703. + |Bob got in the back way 15 cents late. 


05 Two minutes went by before Bob could calm them. The group is far out on an 

amusement limb. He is using good sense in easing them into the subject from where 
they are. Refers to the Christmas effect on the subject at hand. Shows first cartoon 
and explains very well. Second idea in the form of a slap-board question. This 


ordinarily awakens the group. Others have responded immediately. (Bob said later 
it’s the Christmas spirit.) 


The last generalization is introduced by another cartoon. This finally brings the 
group back to the subject. These visualized ideas raise realistic fundamental questions. 


The introduction was too short for the group. Bob showed a wonderful sense of 
humor (three belly laughs) but hurried a little. The group entered into the subject 








paateee toward the end. Three people had original ideas on the last generalization. 





Leadership Efficiency Index 


125 





Participation Efficiency Index 


105 





Materials Efficiency Index __ 


Timing is a very simple process. The 
observer keeps his wrist or pocket watch 
in sight throughout the study. Every 
minute or so he writes the time in the 
column provided. Anything less than 
a minute generally shows too little per- 
formance in a slow-moving conference. 


The Approach Used 


Conference timed-analysis, like other 
evaluation instruments and _ techniques, 
developed from a planned attack. Using 
a modification of the Tyler* approach, 
systematic construction followed four 
main steps: 

1. Know the objectives you wish to 

achieve. 


* Tyler, Ralph W., lectures at the University of 
Chicago on “Evaluation of Student Progress.’ 


140 


Determine the behavior you expect 


to find. 
3. Observe the behavior as it occurs. 


4. Evaluate that behavior against pre- 
determined criteria. 

The objectives are to observe and evalu- 
ate an educational session in action 
against predetermined criteria and to 
make analytical data available for im- 
proving leadership, participation, and 
material performances. 

Criteria for determining behavior fall 
along a continuum which runs from a 
disastrous performance rated 50 to an 
outstanding performance at 150. An 
average performance rates 100. The de- 
veloped criteria spell out the three per- 
formance levels. Here is an example 
for leadership: 
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150 


Leads the conference inde- 
pendently of the guide. 
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100 50 


Follows the guide closely for 
ideas and organization but 


Reads the entire guide. 


puts the presentation in his 


own words. 


A trained observer writes on a work 
What 
happened, why it happened, and what 
might have happened round out a com- 
plete analysis of the session. Besides the 
running analysis, the observer records at 
the bottom of each page his numerical 


sheet the activity as it occurs. 


evaluation, using the criteria mentioned. 

This article, however, follows a slightly 
altered pattern. The objectives have al- 
ready been stated. A description of the 
observation process follows. Next come 
sections on how evaluations are recorded, 
and finally, in Part II, the behavior 


criteria are covered. 


The Observation Process 


Three efficiency indexes made up the 
Conference Effectiveness Index drawn 
earlier. Examples of the three efficiency 
index charts are shown in Figures 3-5. 
After each, generalized entries explain 
why the observer made his particular rat- 
ing. These entries are combined from 
the numerous entries throughout the 
elapsed time period. In many cases an 
original entry contained statements con- 
cerning all three phases of a conference. 
In every case details that might indicate 
where the study was taken have been de- 
leted. The leader’s name has been 
changed. However, the general form of 
the entries has been preserved. 


Recording the Evaluations 


The three efficiency indexes indicate 
strengths and weaknesses for individual 


An over-all evaluation arises 
from weighted averages of these indexes. 
Because the original indexes are rated 
against criteria, the arithmetic ends up 
as averaging averages; consequently it 
provides only a rough indication. The 
three efficiency indexes are much more 


factors. 


accurate. The value of the Conference 
Effectiveness Index lies in its smoothing 
It shows that 


a conference is much more than just 


effect on the other curves. 


leadership, participation, or materials. 
Many times the performance in the gen- 
eral picture will run counter to one or 
possibly two of its three parts. 


After trying out several combinations 
on early studies, weights were selected 
arbitrarily. Leadership counts 5, partici- 
pation 3, and materials 1. The con- 
ference example used earlier (Figure 2) 
provides the materials for demonstrat- 
ing the computations. The introduction, 
ending at 2:07, rated a high 125 for 
leadership and 140 for materials and a 
middle-ground 105 for 
The over-all performance shows up well 


as 118. 


Leadership Efficiency 

PO cc. BEXS= BS 
Participation Efficiency 

TOE icici SOMO FS 
Materials Efficiency 

Index ._____...... 125 K 1 =_125 


Conference Effectiveness 
Index 


participation. 


9| 1,065=118 


Each point on the Conference Effective- 
ness Index chart results from a similar 
calculation. 














FIGURE 3 


LEADERSHIP EFFICIENCY INDEX REPORT 


RATINGS 


2:22 














10 20 30 40 50 6 70 86 90 100 


MINUTES 


Bob shows a fine sense of localized 
humor. He loosens up the group be- 
forehand by the gimmick of fines. They 
charge 5 cents a minute for late-comers. 
Bob is playfully locked out but man- 
ages to sneak in the back way only 15 
cents late. He gives concrete examples 
of what is to be covered, easing them in 
from where they are at present. Leader- 
ship Efficiency Index 125. 


This is new material. Bob has trouble 
relating this to the group’s background. 
He is very good when leading a discus- 
sion but weaker when lecturing. He is 
still somewhat better than average be- 
cause he has the group on his side. The 
members seem to understand fairly well 
in spite of not too clear a presentation. 
The fault is partly in the material or- 
ganization. Leadership Efficiency Index 
110. 


Bob acts bored now. He seems to feel 
the materials are too simple. They are 
simple for most of his group, but a few 
members show signs of not orienting to 
the theme. He is somewhat sloppy in his 
treatment, although his natural charm 
still shows through. Leadership Effi- 
ciency Index 90. 


The role-playing caught Bob’s interest. 
This is a problem he met only yesterday. 
He can bring a realistic touch to the 
analysis. Leadership Efficiency Index 
140. 


Bob is enthusiastic over the role-playing 
results. He received help from yesterday’s 
problem. He explains how the group 
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has helped him. Somewhat leader-cen- 
tered. Leadership Efficiency Index 120. 


Bob is losing his enthusiasm again. He 
acts tired and a little bored. Except for 
his ability to coax information from the 
group, he would be very poor now. Lead- 
ership Efficiency Index 100. 


Bob is reading part of the materials. 
Maybe he had a bad night. (This is 
right; his wife had a birthday party.) 
Is able to use much of the reading as 
questions. He asks if the group agrees 
with the materials. He is overdoing it. 
Leadership Efficiency Index 85. 


He picks up at the summary. He uses 
local color again. Bob acts a bit relieved 
and consequently enthusiastic. His ex- 
amples are excellent. Leadership Effi- 
ciency Index 130. 


FIGURE 4 


PARTICIPATION EFFICIENCY INDEX REPORT 


RATINGS 











10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 


MINUTES 


The group overdid the pre-conference 
fun-making. They seem at first hesitant 
to get into serious work. After the first 
few minutes they respond to the leader’s 
charm. By the end of the introduction 
they are picking up nicely. Participation 
Efficiency Index 105. 


The group is entering in nicely now in 
spite of the new materials. They have 
thrown off their early excess gaiety. Both 
the leader and the group are giving es- 
sentially poor materials a good try. Six 
or seven people have volunteered clari- 
fying information. Participation Effi- 
ciency Index 120. 


The group is getting restless. Occasion- 
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ally small groups break out in separate 
meetings. Participation Efficiency Index 
95. 


The group is picking up rapidly; they 
like role-playing. The problem is realistic 
to the group—it was taken from one of 
the interviews. Participation Efficiency 
Index 130. 


Most of the participants understand the 
meaning. Two have puzzled looks. An- 
other speaks up: “Bill should have had 
the job because . . .” He goes into a 
long, rambling discourse until Bob man- 
ages to stop him. I think the three that 
don’t understand fail to see the mean- 
ing—some people are very slow seeing 
anything but the details. Four members 
of the group explain to these three the 
real meaning. Participation Efficiency 
Index 120. 


This is realistic to the group. The mem- 
bers are throwing themselves into things. 
The leader isn’t too interested or inter- 
esting now, but the group is really click- 
ing. Even the three who have trouble 
with generalized meanings know where 
they are. The material is simple but 
conducive to group-sponsored qualifica- 
tions. Participation Efficiency Index 140. 


Bob is having a deadening effect on the 
group. The stronger five or six still con- 
tinue participating. The majority are sit- 
ting back daydreaming. Participation Ef- 
ficiency Index 110. 


Several people have their heads on the 
table. No one seems interested. The 
hour is late and the session long. Par- 
ticipation Efficiency Index 80. 


FIGURE 5 


MATERIALS EFFICIENCY INDEX REPORT 
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FIGURE 5 (cont'd) 


The cartoon representations seem to 
stimulate both leader and participants. 
The introduction indicates the ideas we 
hope to get across rather than the usual 
recital of strict topic leading. Materials 
Efficiency Index 140. 


These materials are new to the group. 
The information is clear enough, but the 
guide writer failed to provide a good 
emotional setting. The effect is one of 
loading too many straws of information. 
The generalization isn’t getting across. 
Materials Efficiency Index 80. 


The materials have moved into an area 
little used by foremen. It is something 
they knew back in their teens. Probably 
learned it at Mom’s knee. This section 
should be reworked with the learners 
clearly in mind. Materials Efficiency In- 
dex 70. 


This role-playing situation came from 
an interview. The problem is very real- 
istic. Everyone, including the audience, 
likes it. Materials Efficiency Index 145. 


The materials cover too much ground 
in the explanation. The leader has to 
select quickly the points that apply. The 
guide is still a positive aid, because the 
main idea is stressed. The actual decision 
doesn’t mean as much as the lesson it 
demonstrates. Materials Efficiency Index 
105. 


The materials are based on interviews 
at this point. The group feels these 
ideas are realistic. The leader doesn’t 
seem to like the way they are presented. 
I think he sees these in an emotional 
light. Materials Efficiency Index 115. 


The generalization toward which this 
section seems to point never gets very 
far. The idea is there but is not too 
clearly organized. The guide material is 
better than the leader who is using it 
at this point. Materials Efficiency Index 
100. 


The guide uses some pretty good humor 
to tie together the main ideas. It is 
partly a topic heading and partly an 
idea summary. The over-all effect is 
rather good. Materials Efficiency Index 
110. 











Part Il 


Leadership, participation, and mate- 
rials criteria came from many sources.* 
Educational psychology, teaching methods 
and theory, group dynamics, curriculum 
construction, and independent study with 
conference timed-analysis all contributed 
ideas. Theoretical hypotheses couldn’t 
furnish all the necessary information. 
These generalizations often applied rather 
loosely to the type of conference under 
study. Probably these criteria will never 
become static, unless the programs under 
analysis fossilize. Every additional bit 
of learning put into program practice 
means rethinking a few criteria. (Lead- 
ership, participation, and materials cri- 
teria are shown at the end of this article. 
Only a few detailed criteria have been 
illustrated, but these examples give a 
fairly good idea of their characteristics. ) 


An average conference leader is con- 
sidered to be a company person with one 
week’s training in group-leading skills 
on the particular subject matter and 
approximately 10 hours’ practice using 
the guide before regular groups. Many 
people become quite proficient with only 
this brief training period. A few never 
get the hang of it. Most intelligent 
people show great enough flexibility to 
rate average or above consistently after 
several sessions, 


Leadership Criteria 


Leadership criteria are based on basic 
methods of handling conference materi- 
als and people. The two extremes are 
giving information to the group and 
getting information from the group. Giv- 


* These criteria are action-oriented. Traits and char- 
acteristics don’t discriminate well. Leaders with 
opposite characteristics often solve situational prob 
lems with equal success. 
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ing information is implemented through 
lecture, demonstration, audio-visual aids, 
and any other available means. Getting 
information consists of discussion, dem- 
onstration, role-playing, work sessions, 
and the like. Almost any training or 
educational conference will alternate be- 
tween the two basic methods. The rich- 
ness of the giving-getting mixture de- 
pends upon the objectives of the pro- 
gram, the type of materials, preparation 
and ability in the group, outside influ- 
ences such as top management, and the 
leader’s skills. The leadership criteria 
consider the adequacy with which the 
leader uses these various elements. 


Catching the variations in method and 
attitude requires sharp watching. The 
observer selects subjectively against the 
written criteria. He must assign each 
series of behaviors a rating along the 
continuum from 50 to 150. Generally an 
experienced leader, when judged against 
all the criteria, rates between 90 and 130. 
Only a very few approach either extreme. 
More rate relatively high because 100 is 
fairly easy to achieve after a week’s train- 
ing and a few real sessions. Perhaps 10 
per cent of the leaders rate consistently 
above 130. 

An observer watching audience reac- 
tion to a leader exclusively often mis- 
judges his performance. In the first 
place, outward appearances may indi- 
cate disapproval when the frowns actu- 
ally mean deep thought. Or, again, 
frowns may be extremely polite “go to 
hell’s.” A learner’s range of tolerance® 
is fairly large. Within a wide span of 
leading proficiency, learners can sit 
quietly. Only when the leader gets too 
bad or too good do they openly react. 
The observer, knowing this, looks for 
5 Similar to Barnard’s “zone of indifference.” See 


Barnard, I., The Functions of the Executive, 
Harvard University Press, 1938, p. 167. 
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more subtle clues that seem characteris- 
tic to the particular group under obser- 
vation. The several minutes between rat- 
ings give him a chance to check some 
clues at length. 


Participation Criteria 


In the educational conference situation, 
participation shows up in many ways. 
Originality of expression, physical and 
mental alertness, the percentage contrib- 
uting, enthusiasm, and even facial ex- 
pressions represent ways in which people 
exhibit participation. During brief in- 
tervals, participation may consist strictly 
of mental activity. Even facial expres- 
sions indicate nothing. Immobility 
clutches the entire group. Fortunately, 
this lasts only seconds or at most two 
or three minutes. Invariably, at least 
one person breaks the spell so that the 
observer can interpret what happened. 
Enough clues show up regularly to allow 
periodic rating. 

Occasionally the group is better or 
worse than it appears. The boss or dom- 
inant member may exert too much influ- 
ence. The antagonistic member sitting 
in front dampens everyone. In reverse, 
an enthusiastic boss can excite some 
members well beyond their normal re- 
sponses. An alert observer with patience 
ferrets out the reasons behind activity. 
He often finds apparent reasons com- 
pletely erroneous. The activity was 
merely an act. Some people always put 
on a good show for the boss. 
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Materials Criteria 


Materials Efficiency Index criteria 
lean heavily upon a specially developed 
curriculum construction theory. Theoriz- 
ing started with the Tyler® rationale. A 
few fundamental variations were neces- 
sary to fit the ideas to an industrial edu- 
cation situation. Implementation of these 
ideas is based upon a study of the con- 
ferences themselves. From early confer- 
ence timed-analysis studies came learning- 
process insights. These crystallized into 
a plan for developing programs and ses- 
sions. 

All curriculum construction starts with 
a survey. What the learner knows, what 
he needs, what he wants to know, and 
perhaps why he thinks as he does must 
be determined before we can set learning 
levels and program directions. Different 
backgrounds demand different emotional 
approaches, levels of beginning, rates of 
increasing difficulty and learner involve- 
ment, and direction of learning. 

From the interpreted information 
gathered in the survey the objectives 
develop. To reach an objective the 
learner must grasp some idea he can later 
use. This idea is a generalization based 
on facts. A session aimed at transfer 
of training must bring these generaliza- 
tions from a level of awareness to a level 
of understanding by practicing the ideas. 
An outline for this type of curriculum 
construction is a pyramid of qualifying 
generalizations instead of a list of topics. 


®R. W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Chicago, 1937. 


LEADERSHIP EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA 


150 100 50 


Leads the conference inde- 
pendently of the guide. He 
follows the sequence of ideas 
on information-giving and the 


Follows the guide closely for 
ideas and organization but 
puts the presentation in his 
own words. He uses lan- 


Reads the entire guide. Some 
people do not have the re- 
quired confidence for pre- 
senting ideas to a group. 


es 
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LEADERSHIP EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA (cont'd) 


150 


group’s interpretation when 
getting information. The vari- 
ation from the guide material 
depends upon the degree of 
content sophistication among 
the group numbers. 


Keeps in mind the program’s 
objectives and main ideas. 
Objectives tell where a ses- 
sion is going, while the main 
ideas indicate how to get 
there and determine the pro- 
gram’s richness. At times a 
very good leader seems to 
lose track of where the con- 
ference is going. At the right 
psychological moment he cuts 
off the digression and re- 
turns to the main theme. His 
group will benefit from the 
experience. 


Summarizes after every new 
idea or qualification of an 
old idea. A summary may 
be a sentence or a long dis- 
cussion. When the informa- 
tion has been given to the 
group, the best summary 
is information-getting. This 
tests the group’s understand- 
ing. When the information 
comes from the group, the 
leader should tell them what 
he has learned. This is a 
test of his understanding. 


Rapidly increases participa- 
tion. When giving informa- 
tion, this outstanding leader 
continually tests his group’s 
understanding by asking spe- 
cific questions. He attempts 
to increase the understanding 
rapidly so that the learners 
can start using the informa- 
tion. Periodically, as he de- 
velops a_ generalization, he 
makes the group practice. 


100 


guage and approach to fit his 
group’s interest, understand- 
ing, intelligence, incentives, 
background, etc. He doesn’t 
use much originality in ideas 
or allow the group to have 
much. 


Keeps in mind the program’s 
objectives. The average lead- 
er will always remember the 
objectives, but he is not as 
alert at fitting seemingly ir- 
relevant ideas into the ses- 
sion’s pattern. He merely re- 
minds the group that they 
are off the subject; with that, 
they ignore the little distrac- 
tions and go on with the pre- 
pared program. 


Summarizes after discussion 
of each topic and at the end. 
Prepared summaries are writ- 
ten into the guide. The 
average leader uses these but 
puts them into his own words. 
This follows his usual pat- 
tern of accepting only the 
ideas expressed in the 
planned guide. 


Increases participation. An 
average leader recognizes the 
necessity of ego involvement. 
He asks mainly the questions 
indicated in the guide but 
orients them specifically to 
the group. He seldom uses 
extra questions for testing 
the group’s understanding. He 
is sensitive to the group 
norms and company policy 
but not especially flexible in 


50 


Reading them is for these 
people an easy way out. Also, 
they don’t have to be pre- 
pared. The worst stumble 
over words and_ grumble 
audibly to themselves. Group 
participation in these sessions 
sounds like snoring. 


Ignores the program’s objec- 
tives. An unprepared leader 
is like a sightless seeing-eye 
dog. He doesn’t know any 
more about the proposed 
outcome than does his group. 
The participants flounder 
around in entirely irrelevant 
remarks whenever the lead- 
er builds up courage to ask 
a prepared question. They 
reach the end of a session 
more confused than they were 
at the beginning. 


Reads without understanding 
the summaries. Unless a 
leader knows what he is do- 
ing, a summary can sound 
silly. This type of leader 
reads that “we have decided” 
when the group is obviously 
seething over the conclusions. 
The prepared generalizations 
often would be accepted if 
the group were allowed to 
qualify the information from 
which the generalization is 
built. Without a say-so on 
controversial issues, people 
rehearse their own arguments 
to the exclusion of listening. 


Dominates completely. Some 
leaders feel duty-bound to 
answer every question. Many 
answers they don’t even 
know. Often the group could 
provide a_ better answer. 
Probably learning is no more 
efficient with group involve- 
ment, but the feeling of par- 
ticipation goes a long way 
toward insuring continued 
attendance. Such leaders may 
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LEADERSHIP EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA (cont'd) 


150 


This leader is careful to fol- 
low rather closely the estab- 
lished customs of the com- 
pany. In plants without much 
opportunity for  self-expres- 
sion he limits participation 
for a while. In time, he 
teaches his learners the skills 
of communicating within the 
group. 


100 


using it for illiciting full par- 
ticipation. 


50 


be merely reflecting an auto- 
cratic attitude prevalent in 
the company, but they do ab- 
solutely nothing to improve 
it. 








PARTICIPATION EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA 


150 


More than 50% participating 
overtly. Complete vocal par- 
ticipation on new material is 
improbable. When more than 
half obviously contribute con- 
structively, the rest probably 
rehearse mentally. Curiously, 
the quiet learners often learn 
more than the talkative. 


Close social group. Each 
person feels a close personal 
affinity to everyone else. The 
group enjoys a large com- 
mon area of decision. The 
need for explaining terms 
and making obvious verbal 
transitions is not felt. The 
men talk each other’s langu- 
age almost completely. The 
leader is at times ignored. 


Bring in thought-provoking 
generalizations. Learning 
transfers to the work situa- 
tions in the form of generali- 
zations.* The details are 
merely background material 
for developing generalized 


100 


About 25% openly partici- 
pating. Different types of ma- 
terials encourage different re- 
sponses. Sessions that are 
primarily information-getting 
should produce half again as 
many participating learners 
as do sessions leaning heavily 
to information-giving. 


Friendly and openly coopera- 
tive. No hostility is notice- 
able, and everyone seems to 
respect the others’ ideas. 
Most of the terms are easily 
understood by all, but up to 
10% of the terms and situa- 
tions brought in by the group 
require some definition. The 
group is noticeably split into 
cliques of three or four peo- 
ple each, but without defi- 
nite barriers between them. 
The small groups cooperate 
as a comfortable unit. 


Bring up logical local ex- 
amples. These have an ele- 
ment of generalization or are 
qualifications of the larger 
subject. People with only a 
few group interaction skills 
require personal examples to 


50 


No one contributing. Adult 
groups brought together for 
learning very rarely are per- 
fectly silent. Adults come to 
these sessions with something 
to say. The silent groups are 
on an intellectual strike. Oc- 
casionally one very antago- 
nistic person sits at the very 
front and scowls. If he is 
the boss, no one will dare 
open his mouth. Everyone 
makes sure he keeps his feet 
firmly planted on the floor. 


Hostility much in evidence. 
Most foremen are _ highly 
competitive with one another. 
In a group dominated at 
work by an autocratic or 
bureaucratic superior, there 
is no basis for cooperation. 
Their communicative and co- 
operative skills lie entirely 
undeveloped. They bring in 
their personal feuds. 


Come up with confused, far- 
fetched examples or extreme- 
ly local details. These peo- 
ple see only details. They 
don’t relate them to a gen- 
eralized understanding. Peo- 
ple of lower mentality tend 


* Judd, C. H., Educational Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1939, p. 508. 
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PARTICIPATION EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA (cont’d) 


150 


understanding. Outstanding 
participants already know 
many pertinent details. They 
can make the transition di- 
rectly to decision-making, us- 
ing many qualifications. This 
is a condition found among 
groups experienced in work- 
ing together. 


Over 25 original contribu- 
tions an hour. Original con- 
tributions are any thoughts 
which help to attain the 
session’s objectives. They 
are rarely new ideas, but 
valuable qualifications of the 
subject under discussion. 
They always contain the rea- 
sons for their value. They 
are not only the what but 
also the why. 


100 


orient one another. They 
orient only to the subject 
under discussion. On other 
subjects they remain pretty 
much in the dark as to each 
other’s feelings. 


About 10 original contribu- 
tions per hour. (See 150 
column for comment.) 


50 


toward detailed, literal inter- 
pretations. What they learn 
is applied almost exactly. 
Generalization is not “prac- 
tical,” and qualifications of 
an idea make for confusion. 
Their examples rarely apply 
to the subject because of an 
inability to understand the 
implications. 


Nothing original. This group 
answers questions with no 
effort toward improving un- 
derstanding. Occasionally a 
contribution may contain the 
what but never the why. 
Some information is thrown 
to the rest of the group in 
this case, but how it fits in 
or why it is important is 
completely ignored. These 
people follow as blindly as 
if the leader were just a 
cheerleader. 
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Organized from learner’s past 
experience. Content from the 
learner’s experience gives him 


a foundation for moving 
ahead into new learning. The 
content will look entirely 
realistic. This is best achieved 
through interviews, other sur- 
veys, and developmental com- 
mittees made up of the learn- 
ers themselves. 


Organized on objectives and 
accompanying ideas. Transfer 
of training is found on the 
level of generalization. We 
remember what is_ under- 
stood, while details fade 
away. A session that pyra- 
mids ideas allows transfer 
of training at almost any 
point. 


Develops the emotional cli- 
mate for learning. The ob- 
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Based on the learner’s past 
experience. The content fol- 
lows the same general pat- 
tern of the learner’s experi- 
ence. The examples apply 
but aren’t actual events in 
the local situation. 


Organized on specific objec- 
tives. With the goal in mind, 
but with few orienting ideas 
determined, a session builds 
on a topic-heading base. Topic 
headings often discourage 
transfer of learning. It tends 
to remain specific and dis- 
creet. 


Minimizes emotional refer- 
ences. Keeping emotional dis- 
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Canned materials without 
local application. Content 
meant for everybody is no- 
body’s. The trouble of trans- 
lating ideas without realistic 
facts outweighs their value. 
Motivational factors are prac- 
tically nonexistent. 


Unorganized. A general stuff- 
ing of information comes 
through lack of organization. 
Too numerous facts are 
brought in indiscriminately. 
The writer is over-generous. 
He tries to jam a college- 
level course into one meant 
for ninth-graders. 


Misuses emotion. Materials 
can say the wrong thing every 
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MATERIALS EFFICIENCY INDEX CRITERIA (cont'd) 
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ject of learning is change. 
Everyone feels an emotional 
bias against changing _indi- 
vidual thought patterns. Any- 
thing that removes the emo- 
tional block aids learning. 
Giving the “other-side” argu- 
ments first, explaining thor- 
oughly before starting, letting 
the learners orient in buzz 
sessions or role-playing, etc., 
help release initial tension. 


Visual aids raise questions. 
A picture or question that 
stimulates generalized think- 
ing helps develop content- 
understanding. It is a teaser 
for ideas and comments. It 
generally combines attractive 
appearance, thought stimula- 
tion, and perhaps relative 
movement. 
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turbances at a minimum pre- 
vents a session from break- 
ing down. It also lessens 
the value of the materials. 
This would apply mostly to 
information programs or prob- 
lem-solving kept below a 
controversial level. 


Visual aids outline the ses- 
sion parts and present in- 
formation. These are essen- 
tially passive. They perform 
valuable information service 
but don’t stimulate active 
thinking. Information visuals 
outline what is to come, re- 
view the past, or present 
correlative data. 
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time. What is understood in 
some groups may go com- 
pletely astray in others. Ap- 
wens Pe a subject on the 
wrong intellectual level gen- 
erally backfires emotionally. 
Materials which try to jam 
through an unpopular idea 
create antagonism. 


Visual aids impose conclu- 
sions. Visuals that force ideas 
never reached confuse and 
antagonize. Often visuals re- 
view conclusions the ma- 
terials couldn’t prove. 

















A Retirement Plan Based on Profit-Sharing 


ALMOST 1200 EmpLoyees of Solar Aircraft Company in San Diego and Des Moines 
have just received statements of their accounts in Solar’s new profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan—which has already involved a contribution by Solar of $536,638 to a 
trust fund for the benefit of the employees. 


The fund will be financed entirely from company profits, and will accrue to the 
accounts of all employees with more than three years of continuous service. Here 
is how the plan works: At the end of each Solar fiscal year, the company’s profits 
are computed. If the profits from operations, before income taxes and refunds to 
the government, exceed 15 per cent of Solar’s average net worth for the year, the 
company contributes 124% per cent ef such remaining profits to the profit-sharing 
retirement plan. For the year ended April 30, 1952, this total contributed to the 
fund was more than half a million dollars. 


After the amount of Solar’s contribution is determined, it is then divided and 
credited to the account of each participating employee. The amount credited to 
each employee is based on a formula which takes into account the employee’s pay 
rate and years of service. Every year each participating employee receives a state- 
ment of his account—which consists of his share of the company’s contributions, 
plus earnings on the trust fund itself, and any amounts forfeited by employees 
leaving Solar before qualifying for their full share of the fund. 


Under the plan’s provisions, employees receive 100 per cent payment if they 
retire, die, are disabled, or their employment is terminated for any reason after ten 
years of service. At the option of the employee, retirement benefits can come from 
a specially purchased annuity policy, or in installments paid directly from the fund, 
over a period of ten years or longer. If an employee quits or is discharged before 
attaining ten years of service, he receives 10 per cent of his total retirement plan 
account for each year of service he has completed. 

















Winning Your Arbitration Case— 


Steps to Be Taken 


HAROLD R. NISSLEY* 


The high turnover among arbitrators is evidence of the fact that adverse decisions 
are too often attributed to lack of judgment or bias on the part of the arbitrator 
rather than to the actual weaknesses in the case itself. This article offers a number of 
practical suggestions for preparing adequately for arbitration. One of these, for ex- 
ample, is to “pre-enact” the case before the hearing so as to bring to light weaknesses 


in the case that may point to the need for further evidence or the desirability of 


seeking an alternative means of settlement. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN once said: “Hind- 
sight is better than foresight by a damn 
sight.” 

After a company or a union has lost 
two or three arbitration cases, it usually 
takes the point of view—if its arbitrators 
happened to be professors, lawyers, or 
industrial engineers—that all professors 
or lawyers or industrial engineers are 
either stupid or dishonest. Or it may feel 
that some of these men are rendering 
split decisions for “political” reasons, so 
that each side can go away with a partial 
victory. 

But a few of the companies and unions 
that lose arbitration cases take a more 
realistic view of their defeats. They 
realize that they may have overlooked 
some important details in preparing and 
presenting their cases. 

As a matter of fact, the steps to be 
taken in winning an arbitration case are 
not much different from those that should 


* Management Consultant, Cleveland Heights, 
hio. 


be taken in winning a court case, as we 
shall see from the following discussion. 


Step No. 1—Be Sure You Have a 
Good Case 


Frequently cases wind up in arbitra- 
tion that never should have gone outside 
a department. As tempers rise, each side 
becomes more determined to show the 
other who is right and who is really run- 
ning the show. When these cerebral 
Charley horses develop, sound reasoning 
disappears. It might be wise, therefore, 
to remove all hotheads prior to the final 
decision to arbitrate in order to see 
whether a solution can be arrived at 
without a show of force. 


After removing the stumbling blocks 
in the way of a fair solution to an internal 
dispute, you would do well to check the 
objectivity of your line and staff people 
by calling in an outside lawyer or in- 
dustrial engineer, who may not be as 
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sure of your case as your own people are. 
Such $150-a-day professional talent may 
point out where you may lose not only 
the case involved but your shirt as well 
in retroactive pay. 

To be sure, even these outside experts 
are not always right in their appraisal of 
labor and industrial situations. If yours 
is a multiplant operation, objective opin- 
ion may be obtained from specialists lo- 
cated elsewhere in the organization. Cer- 
tainly a high-grade personnel man should 
be helpful in appraising the merits of a 
company dispute before it moves outside 
the plant into a court of arbitration. 


But none of these approaches by itself 
insures your winning the case. Their 
value lies in the fact that all of them 
together should either fortify your belief 
in your case or cast doubts on the wisdom 
of spending a lot of time and money in 
preparing for arbitration. 


Step No. 2—Prepare Your Case 
Skillfully and Completely 


Don’t assume, because you have 
selected a lawyer who is a labor specialist, 
that he will have all the necessary back- 
ground to adjudicate your contract-viola- 
tion case. It might be well to under- 
estimate his intelligence and experience 
by developing your case step by step 
(chronologically or in some other more 
logical method), thus insuring that he 
understands fully what your position is. 
Technical language should be defined in 
parentheses or in a glossary of terms. 

Curves and bar charts illustrate trends 
and are remembered longer than tables of 
data. Such charts should be fully descrip- 
tive and complete; they should contain 
source references, and columnar headings 
should be adequate for descriptive pur- 
poses and either numbered or lettered 
for reference. Photographs, printed con- 
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tracts, and other evidence should be in- 
corporated in the briefs. 

When you think you have prepared a 
good brief—after several revisions—take 
it to some stenographer or other non- 
technical employee and ask her to tell 
you its meaning If she asks too many 
questions or obviously does not under- 
stand what it is that you are driving at, 
you had better take another look at your 
“ideal” brief. 

If the stakes are high enough, you 
may wish to test your case ahead of time 
by having a mock hearing. This is done 
by choosing sides from among staff and 
supervisory personnel. A “company 
team” and a “union team” after familiar- 
izing themselves with the case, argue their 
respective cases before you as “sole arbi- 
trator.” A tape recorder may be helpful 
to you in recalling some of the points 
the “other side” raises, thus insuring that 
you will incorporate these points in your 
final brief before the real hearing. If 
you have picked a good “opposition” 
team, it may do such a convincing job 
that you will want to seek another method 
of settling the dispute before the date of 
the actual arbitration. 

Of course it is possible to go too far 
in such preparation. The writer recently 
heard, for example, of a company that 
even had all its witnesses’ testimony 
mimeographed ahead of time. When a 
question was asked a witness, he merely 
looked down the page for his answer and 
read it verbatim like an actor in a re- 
hearsal. This obviously was done to 
avoid the frequent danger of having im- 
portant witnesses inadvertently give em- 
barrassing testimony. But the lack of 
realism arising from such an automatic 
approach is bound to have a negative 
effect on the arbitrator; he quite 
naturally feels that someone is trying to 
hide something. 























Step No. 3—Select a Competent 
Arbitrator 


Both sides to a dispute want to get the 
case before an arbitrator who is honest 
and informed and whose fees are modest. 
Unfortunately, too many disputants focus 
attention on one or two of these three 
qualifications and then are unhappy when 
they lose a case because of their failure 
to allow enough latitude or to probe into 


the background of the arbitrator(s) 
selected.! 


A clergyman, for example, may be 
selected to arbitrate a fair day’s work 
dispute (a) because he is honest and 
fair and (b) because he is willing to 
arbitrate the case for nothing as his con- 
tribution to industrial peace. He renders 
the very best decision he is capable of. 
But the losing side may become upset to 
the point of castigating this public- 
spirited person; frequently it happens 
that this is the side that held out for 
free arbitration. 


More common is the situation in which 
a company and/or a union may wish to 
limit the time and expense involved in 
arbitration by inserting an expense-limita- 
tion clause in the union-company con- 
tract.2 Suppose this limitation is $25 per 
day for the arbitrator, with a three-day 
limitation for hearings and study, thus 
making the maximum fee $75. There is 
an old saying that you get pretty much 
what you pay for. Putting a $75 arbitra- 
tion ceiling on 90 per cent of the labor- 
management disputes today would so 
discourage the majority of experienced 
arbitrators that disputants would be 


1For a fuller explanation of the arbitration process 
with particular reference to the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, the reader is referred to the 
writer's article “Do You Really Want Freedom 
from Work Stoppages?”’ in PERSONNEL, June, 1947. 
2 Fifty years ago, when Ohio and a few other states 
had arbitration provisions in their industrial codes, 
the statutes limited the arbitrator’s fee to $3 per 
day. Although many of these laws still remain on 
the statute books, they are, of course, no longer 
enforced. 
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limited in their choice to inexperienced 
and uninformed arbitrators—men who 
both sides felt had two strikes on them 
before the hearing even took place. 
What about the integrity of arbitra- 
tors? Don’t the majority of arbitrators 
render split decisions and in other ways 
“play the angles”? This is a natural 
conclusion, especially to the company or 
union that does not get as much from an 
arbitration decision as it had hoped and 
particularly to the one that loses its case 
altogether. However, the extremely high 
turnover of arbitrators attests to the in- 
tegrity and courage of these men. If they 
were politically minded, they would con- 
tinue in their jobs as arbitrators and 
“permanent umpires.” After an arbitra- 


tor has rendered two adverse decisions 
against a particular union or a particular 
industry, it takes courage to render a 
third, for the arbitrator knows that this 
will probably be his last case with the 


union or with the industry. Yet the 
writer knows of scores of arbitrators who 
are just this courageous; indeed, he be- 
lieves that the vast majority of arbitra- 
tors are made of this moral fiber. 


Where do you get a good arbitrator? 
There are two main sources of arbitrators 
today. One of these is the American 
Arbitration Association {headquarters, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 22, N. Y.), 
and the other is the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service (headquarters, 
Washington, D. C.). Both of these will 
provide two disputants with lists of their 
“approved” arbitrators so that the dis- 
putants themselves may make the final 
selection. Both will offer help in the 
initial stages of an arbitration case but 
will stop short of recommending a par- 
ticular arbitrator or giving advice on a 
particular point that has moved beyond 
the conciliation stage. These agencies 
have thousands of reputable and in- 
formed personnel to select from—with 
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fees running all the way from no charge 
at all to $200 per day. 


Step No. 4—Instruct the Arbitrator Fully 


Not only should the issue of the case 
be clearly stated in a joint agreement by 
both parties, but any arbitration limits 
should be set forth before or during the 
arbitration hearings. However, the more 
restrictions that are imposed, the less 
intelligent will be the final decision. If, 
for example, a work hazard is in dispute, 
with an employee refusing to perform a 
job under existing conditions, surely the 
company’s case is weakened when it dis- 
courages the arbitrator from going out 
on the production floor to get a first-hand 
glimpse of the hazard. 

Restrictions on the number of decision 
copies—and their distribution—should be 
decided upon before the end of the arbi- 
tration hearings. If reasons and opinions 
supporting the arbitrator’s decision are 
desired, this should be indicated in ad- 
vance. Most losers in arbitration cases 
are greatly perplexed at the reasons for 
the arbitrator’s decision when none or 
very few are given But opinion and rea- 
sons take time to “spell out,” particularly 
when the arbitrator knows that his reputa- 
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tion is at stake and realizes, too, how 
words can be misconstrued. 


Where disputants are in a hurry for a 
decision either because of the per diem 
charges of the arbitrator or for other 
reasons, the parties to the dispute should 
agree and indicate to the arbitrator in 
what form and length they would like his 
decision to come back to them. They 
shouldn’t expect an arbitrator to study 
the prehearing and posthearing briefs of 
a technical case and write up a decision 
in a morning or an afternoon—that is, 
if they wish a decision that will be mean- 
ingful. 


* * * 


Thus it is possible to win an arbitra- 
tion case (1) if you have a good case; 
(2) if you prepare it skillfully and com- 
pletely; (3) if you select a competent 
arbitrator; and (4) if you lay before the 
arbitrator the scope of his work and per- 
mit him the latitude necessary to come 
up with an intelligent decision. Failure 
to observe any one of these points may 
cost you your decision. There are few 
companies that can afford to lose many 
arbitration cases, both because of the 
loss in prestige and because of the loss 
in retroactive pay and other damages. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Winter General Management Conference of the American 
Management Association, which will feature a number of papers of 
interest to personnel executives, will be held Monday through Thursday, 
January 12-15, 1953, at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 

















A Quick Method for 
Computing Employee Tenure 


NORMAN FRIEDMAN 
Occupational Research Center, Purdue University 


Here is a device which will be welcomed by the personnel technician whose task it 
sometimes is to figure days and complete weeks on the job for payroll and other 
purposes. This routine but time-consuming chore can be speeded up by using the 
table provided here and an ordinary desk calendar. 


THE COMPUTATION of employee tenure 
often proves to be an irksome and time- 
consuming process. Unless the research 
worker devotes considerable time to such 
computations, rounding errors are incor- 
porated with the data. 

The proposed method makes use of a 
standard desk calendar and a table for 
converting days worked into complete 
weeks on the job. Figure 1 shows a page 
from a standard desk calendar. 

The number on the lower left-hand 
side, 58, indicates that February 27 is 
the 58th day of the year. The number on 
the lower right-hand side, 308, indicates 
that there are 308 days remaining in the 
year. Thus the employee who starts work 
on February 27, the 58th day of the year, 
and quits on June 30, the 182nd day of 
the year, has worked 182 minus 58, or 
126, days. In this case Table 1 would be 
checked at the class interval including 126 
days; reading across under the column 
headed “Tenure in Weeks,” we find 18, 
the number of complete weeks worked. 

For computing the tenure of employees 
who have worked from one year into an- 
other, the figure on the right-hand side 
of the calendar page, the number of days 
remaining in the year, would be used. 
Thus, if an employee worked from 
February 27 to January 15 of the fol- 


lowing year, he would have worked 308 
plus 15, or 323, days. Table 1 indicates 
that 323 days is the equivalent of 46 
complete weeks of tenure. 
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FIGURE 1 


A PAGE FROM A STANDARD DEskK 
CALENDAR 
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These sample computations were made 
with a leap-year calendar of 366 days. 
When computing tenure for non-leap 
years, the proper adjustment should be 
made. If our first employee had begun 
work on February 27 of a non-leap 
year, February 29 would of course not 
be included. This would result in 125 
days worked rather than 126, or 17 com- 
plete weeks of tenure. 
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Table 1 is extended to include 260 
weeks or five years of tenure. If a given 
period under consideration exceeds 1,826 
days, divide the number of days worked 
by seven, carrying the division to the 
last whole number. The resulting figure 
is the number of complete weeks worked 


(the last remainder being the number of 
additional days). 


TABLE 1 


SCHEDULE FoR CONVERTING Days WorRKED To COMPLETE WEEKS OF TENURE 


Tenure 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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Days 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
Tenure 
Worked in Weeks 
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to Retirement 


CHARLES P. BOYLE 


Employee Relations Department 
Esso Standard Oil Company 


Helping Employees Adjust 


1. A Survey of Pre-Retirement Practices in Industry 


There are signs, the author declares, of a growing “industrial conscience” that is 







motivating management to help its older workers achieve successful adjustment 
to retirement. This help is taking many different forms, as the author’s survey of the 
practices of 76 prominent companies indicates, but it has the common objective of 
easing the transition to leisure and helping workers to help themselves through ade- 
quate advance planning. The first of two reports on the survey, this article is devoted 
to company practices affecting the pre-retirement period; its sequel will describe 


DURING THE PAST DECADE, American in- 
dustry has become increasingly active 
in a relatively new field of employee 
education and service—that of prepar- 
ing older workers, through carefully 
planned programs, to face the difficult 
adjustments that so often accompany re- 
tirement, and helping them to make the 
change a successful one. 

Comparatively speaking, industry is a 
newcomer to this field, for work of this 
type has traditionally been carried on 
by social service organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, adult education groups, 
and others. Many studies have been made 
by such organizations to show why and 
how a person should prepare himself 
for retirement. Fewer studies have been 
made, however, concerning industry’s 
role in planning for the retiring worker 
—why it should be at all interested, 
what it has done in this field, and how 
it has carried out its efforts. Therefore, 
in order to supplement the rather scant 
information on industry’s activities in 
this connection, the author has conducted 





what management is doing in this field at the time of retirement and after. 


a survey of the retirement preparation 
activities of 76 prominent American 
companies. This paper will be concerned 
with assembling the findings from this 
study and from existing materials in this 
field so that we may answer the “why, 
what, and how” of industrial retirement 
preparation activities. 


Why Industry Is Interested 


We know that people in retirement 
have many problems—financial, psycho- 
logical, and physical. When large num- 
bers of people have these personal prob- 
lems, they become public problems. 
Basically, the public problems accom- 
panying retirement fall into two cate- 
gories—economic and sociological. Their 
magnitude will become greater with in- 
creases in the number of people affected. 
In the United States the problems are 
expected to multiply rapidly as a result 
of the increasing numbers of people who 
live to old age. For example, in 1910, 
those people who were 65 and over com- 
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prised only 4.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. By 1950, however, the figure 
reached 7.6 per cent and it is predicted 


that this percentage will double in the 
next 25 years. 


Unless they are anticipated, the prob- 
lems created by this drastic population 
change could have serious implications 
for industry and for the nation as a 
whole. The trend toward an aging popu- 
lation must be taken into account for, 
among other things, it directly affects 
industry’s retirement provisions, the na- 
tional labor supply, the social security 
activities of the government, and the 
political influence of older persons. Re- 
lations with the public are also a matter 
of concern. The Esso Standard Oil Co. 
has described the public-relations effect 
of unsuccessful retirement as follows: 

A defeated, apathetic attitude on the part 

of retired individuals soon permeates the 

community and it isn’t very long before 
members of the community point to the 
company from which Jones was retired with 
such statements as, “They certainly killed 
poor Jones retiring him like that.” The 


cumulative adverse effect of such reaction 
is obvious. 


As Admiral F. J. Bell of McCormick 
& Co. has expressed it: 


Our way of living has changed, but people 
haven’t changed. They still grow old, and 
their problems in their declining years now 
constitute a challenge to American indus- 
try . . . a challenge which we cannot dis- 
regard, and with a solution that we must 
not place into the hands of government if 
we are to remain free men in a free society. 
It is a problem that belongs most definitely 
to American business. .. . 


In further considering industry’s par- 
ticipation in this field, a warning by 
Dr. J. Wittmer of Consolidated Edison 
Co. (N. Y.) concerning retirement prob- 
lems, is very much to the point: “Unless 
we take steps to work it out ourselves for 
ourselves,” he declares, “we may very 
well find some government agency mak- 
ing an effort to help us—and such help 


?? 


is always expensive! 
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Also, there are signs of a growing 
“industrial conscience” which may be 
sufficient to motivate business, out of 
humanitarian purposes alone, to help 
prepare older workers for their years of 
retired life. Industry generally accepts 
the principle that people cannot be rele- 
gated to the position of parasites in their 
old age—that they should be able to 
pass their later years with dignity. Yet, 
as one medical authority expressed it, 
many retired persons are part of a “mul- 
titude of ailing, frightened, bitter, de- 
pressed, and easily offended persons who 
exist in an atmosphere of hopelessness 
which makes their lives barely endur- 
able.” This and other information on 
the subject seems to indicate a real need 
among the aged for assistance in achiev- 
ing a successful retirement. 


What Industry Is Doing About It 


There are three main requisites for 
successful retirement, according to the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center: (1) some degree of financial 
independence; (2) good physical and 
mental condition; and (3) an ‘active in- 
terest in the future and in life in gen- 
eral. These ends can usually be achieved 
to some degree by adequate advance 
planning and preparation. However, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that 
people by and large need to be educated 
in how to plan ahead for retirement. 

The methods developed by industry to 
meet this educational need are many and 
varied. They are utilized prior to re- 
tirement, upon retirement, and afterward. 
This article will deal only with condition- 
ing efforts prior to retirement. These 
efforts fall into three broad areas: 


I. “Job-Related” Conditioning 


II. Pre-Retirement Conditioning Prac- 
tices 


III. Indoctrination Programs 
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Let us now examine current industrial 
activity in each of these areas. 


i. “JOB-RELATED” CONDITIONING 


Retirement preparation activity may be 
deliberately planned or it may be inci- 
dental. Some conditioning which takes 
place prior to retirement is a by-product 
of industrial practices for the efficient 
utilization of older workers. The prac- 
tices which produce this “incidental con- 
ditioning” are less effective than the 
planned methods, but they are worthy of 
some attention. They can aid in prepar- 
ing the employee for adjustment to re- 
tired status by changing the ingrained 
regularity of his work life. Such pre- 
retirement changes in his customary, es- 
tablished routine are believed to ease 
the disruptive effects of retirement. 

In many cases these practices are fol- 
lowed with little apparent awareness or 
concern for their value in preparing 
workers for retirement. Instead, they are 
usually adopted to meet personnel prob- 
lems in dealing with older workers, pro- 
duction problems arising from obso- 
lescence of skills and excessive physical 
and mental demands of the job, and 
union demands for job security. The ex- 
tent of their use depends upon the type 
of company and its particular needs. 
Let us now discuss each of these “job- 
related” conditioning practices. 


Transfers and Reassignments 


Each year many older employees are 
unable to continue in their regular work 
as a result of disabilities, mental and 
physical effects of aging, or new inven- 
tions and improvements which make some 
jobs and skills obsolete. 

Some employers meet such situations 
by reassigning older workers to other 
jobs. In doing so, the companies usually 
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try to achieve a lateral transfer of some 
type so that the employee will not suffer 
a loss of status. If his rate of pay can 
be carried over to the new assignment, 
his financial position is unaffected. The 
change merely relieves him of some work 
goals which would have become increas- 
ingly difficult for him to attain. 

In the author’s survey 80 per cent of 
the 76 participating companies said they 
assigned older workers to jobs in line 
with their changing capabilities. Among 
the positions to which older employees 
are reassigned we find the following: 

a. Routine positions. Guards, elevator oper- 
ators, janitors, oilers, watchmen, door- 
men, caretakers, gate keepers, painters, 
machine tenders, and maintenance men. 

. Positions utilizing company experience. 
Information clerks, salesmen, reception- 
ists, messengers, toolkeepers, stock room 
clerks, instructors, telephone operators, 
and guides. 

. Positions requiring patience and care. 
Accounting machine operators, produc- 
tion inspectors, laboratory testing assist- 
ants, mechanics, general clerical workers, 
and draftsmen. 

A University of Chicago survey men- 
tions that some companies hold certain 
routine jobs in reserve for reassignment. 
These jobs can be provided by making 
a survey of all job classifications and 
earmarking those jobs which older men 
are capable of doing. 

Reassignment, particularly downgrad- 
ing, is a delicate matter. If the program 
is to be successful, individual considera- 
tion can and should be shown, but the 
policy must be applied to the entire work 
group. Extreme care must be taken to 
avoid any charges of discrimination or 
favoritism. 

A survey of 31 companies by Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., indicated 
that vocational retraining is undertaken 
by some firms before reassignment. 
Either on-the-job training or formal 
training is employed. 
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Unions sometimes obtain protective 
contract clauses on transfer rights. These 
may specify certain qualifications, pay 
rates, types of work, and procedures for 
reassignment. 

Use of the reassignment technique is 
growing because of management’s inter- 
est in efficient utilization of the entire 
workforce. Moreover, progress in scien- 
tific job placement has helped to make 
such reassignments practical by identify- 
ing the jobs in which the older worker’s 
abilities can best be used. Finally, there 
is a growing awareness of some of the 
retirement-conditioning values of reas- 
signment—in increasing the employee’s 
sense of security, providing a feeling of 
worthwhileness and belonging, and en- 
couraging fidelity to the company. 


Modified Work Requirements 


A number of companies consider it 
more practical to retain an older em- 
ployee on his regular job and to modify 
the demands upon him in accordance 
with his present capabilities. Some rea- 
sons for adopting this practice are: (a) 
the difficulty of finding suitable openings 
to which transfers can be made; (b) the 
expense of retraining; (c) the con- 
venience of avoiding major job changes; 
and (d) reluctance to lose the “know- 
how” of the older worker. 

The latter point is an important one, 
where specialized jobs are involved, and 
skill and know-how are at a premium. 
In such instances management sometimes 
takes the position that the longer an 
employee works for the company, the 
more valuable he becomes. 


A modification of job requirements can 
be arranged by: 


a. Reduction of work standards. The more 
exacting elements of the job are placed 
in other jobs so that the older worker 
does work corresponding to his capabili- 
ties. 
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. Decreased work schedules. The quantity 
of production required is reduced so 
that the older worker is not compelled 
to maintain an unduly difficult pace. 


. Sharing responsibility. Younger assist- 
ants are sometimes assigned to shoulder 
some of the burden of responsibility in 
higher-level positions. 


In one recent survey it was found that 
as many as 30 per cent of the participat- 
ing companies had “gradually diminish- 
ing workloads.” 


Time Off the Job 


Special arrangements for time off the 
job are often made for long-service em- 
ployees so as to help them to adjust 
gradually to increased leisure time. Or 
time off may be granted simply as a 
special privilege to the longer-service 
employee. The time off is arranged for 
in various ways: 


a. Decreased hours. A reduced work sched- 
ule is used in some companies, with 
older employees working fewer days 
per week or weeks per month than 
other employees. In some cases they 
may work half-days, or arrive late and 
leave early. The latter policy is de- 
signed to help the older workers avoid 
travel during rush hours. 


. Vacations. Generally, vacations are re- 
lated to length of service. Whether older 
employees receive extra vacation time 
on this basis, or merely as a special 
benefit to employees approaching retire- 
ment, two advantages are generally 
claimed: The extra vacation, like the 
shorte1ed work schedule, gives older em- 
ployees an opportunity to accustom them- 
selves to increased leisure before retire- 
ment. It also forces department man- 
agers to have trained substitutes ready 
for positions held by older employees. 


. Other time off. A few companies re- 
port the practice of bringing in long- 
service employees from outlying plants 
for recognition awards at the home office. 
Local employees who are eligible for 
such awards are granted commensurate 
time off with pay. One large oil com- 
pany has given its 50-year service em- 
ployees and their wives a one-month all- 
expense-free trip anywhere within the 
United States as a reward for their long 
association with the company. 
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Other Special Arrangements 


Occasionally older workers are formed 
into special work groups. Some em- 
ployees, of course, may resent being in 
an “old timer’s gang.” Much depends 
upon how such groups are handled. One 
of the chief advantages is that the mem- 
bers of the group share common problems 
and experiences—notably that of ap- 
proaching retirement together. Such 
groups were currently in operation in 
three of the companies surveyed. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
companies in the author’s survey use 
older workers as instructors. Most 
hastened to add, “but not because of 
age.” Undoubtedly experience and ma- 
turity of judgment are the primary fac- 
tors in their selection as instructors. 
Serving in such capacity does, however, 
contribute to the older employee’s sense 
of accomplishment and prestige. 


Summary 


A Columbia University survey points 
out that a number of companies (30 per 
cent of those surveyed) follow practices 
of the type described above. But these 
practices should not be introduced ar- 
bitrarily for their retirement-preparation 
effects alone. They must be otherwise 
practical and worth their costs. If they 
are followed in connection with other 
objectives, however, proper administra- 
tion can insure their retirement-prepara- 
tion values. They may help to introduce 
the idea of impending retirement to the 
employee, create a favorable impression 
of the company which has kept him 
working, protect his health by providing 
a shorter schedule and lighter work, allow 
him to sustain his earnings in a different 
job, and give him a feeling of security 
at a time when he is becoming most 
insecure. 
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Apparently more benefit results from 
increasing time off the job and effecting 
transfers and reassignments than from 
the other methods described. An increase 
in spare time, and a loosening of job 
ties prior to the actual break of retire- 
ment undoubtedly helps to prevent the 
complete floundering that is so often 
characteristic of the sudden change to 
enforced inactivity. 


il. PRE-RETIREMENT 
CONDITIONING PRACTICES 


There are other pre-retirement prac- 
tices which are more positive and direct 
than the “job-related” type. They are 
best described as “planned conditioning” 
activities, which have the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To give the man confidence in his ability 


to find happiness in a new kind of life. 


2. To start him thinking about a definite 
plan for the years ahead. 


3. To orient his family toward retirement, 
since it will affect their lives, too. 


4. To make him take some definite action 
in advance of his retirement. 


These goals can be attained only by 
education. An Equitable Life Assurance 
Society survey report states that this 
education “should be started early in the 
worker’s career and must be of a con- 
tinuous nature to be of real value.” In 
similar vein, a Socony-Vacuum survey 
report observes: “Preparation for retire- 
ment should start on the day of employ- 
ment and all of the retirement activities 
of a company should be spaced at appro- 
priate intervals and repeated continu- 
ously.” 

Industry’s pre-retirement educational 
efforts consist of planned indoctrination 
programs and various retirement-con- 
ditioning practices. Indoctrination pro- 
grams will be discussed later. In this 
section we shall consider the various 
conditioning procedures, each in turn. 
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Encouragement of Hobbies 


A subtle approach to retirement condi- 
tioning may sometimes be of value, for 
as one company has pointed out: 

Not every employee will welcome advice 
on how to prepare for retirement. Some will 
refuse to anticipate an event which is in 
the distant future. Others will have no 
faith in their ability to reach retirement 
age. Some independent souls will believe 
it to be their own business. 

In such instances, industry might ac- 
complish its purposes in part by encour- 
agement of a seemingly unrelated manual 
arts program. The manual arts are the 
key to many successful and sometimes 
profitable retirements. Hobbies help 
build a backlog of interests to which the 
employee may turn when he can no longer 
pass each day at his work place. 

The Bell Telephone System has a per- 
manent Hobby Committee which provides 
a counselor for any hobby if sufficient 
interest is shown. Consolidated Edison 
of New York fosters numerous hobby 
clubs. Some members gain prominence 
as specialists in their fields, and some 
use hobbies to supplement their income. 
Among the more popular types of hobbies 
are painting, drawing, carving, sculpture, 
needle point, decorating, photography, 
coin and stamp collecting, music, literary 
work, model train and plane construction, 
hunting, fishing and gardening. 

Hobby shows and exhibits are some- 
times held cooperatively with other com- 
panies or organizations. Publicity may 
be obtained in house organs and local 
newspapers. In a recent survey, approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the companies 
queried said they had hobby shows to 
stimulate interest in an avocation. 

Companies wishing to sponsor hobby 
clubs can find willing helpers within their 
employee ranks. Surveys can be made 
of hobbies and avocations of employees 
and annuitants to determine starting 
areas for action. Often younger people 
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participate, too, and the benefits accrue 
to all over the long run. Hobby programs 
contribute to employee morale through- 
out the organization but are justifiable 
on the basis of their pre-retirement values 
alone. 


Health Maintenance Programs 


Healthy pensioners can enjoy in retire- 
ment the harvest of a lifetime of work, 
and many companies feel a responsibility 
to take steps to safeguard employee 
health so that this end can be achieved. 

The medical personnel of industry aid 
in retirement preparation by their health 
education efforts, periodic physical exam- 
inations, and early diagnosis of sickness. 
A study by Ebasco Services, Inc. de- 
scribes how the plant doctor can help: 


Where there is a company physician who 
regularly checks into the health of the em- 
ployees, there is afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity to prepare the employees for retire- 
ment. Physicians are accepted almost un- 
questioningly as counselors and advisors as 
to health and mental problems. They would 
seem to fit in excellently as part of the 
plan to condition employees for retirement. 
They could be most helpful in discussing 
and counseling with the employee, during 
check-up or other visits, on some of his 
hopes and plans for life after retirement, 
and in encouraging him to become inter- 
ested in activities that are well within his 
physical capacities. The doctor’s advice can 
do much to point the employee’s mind 
toward what he can and what he cannot 
do. Furthermore, the physician is in an 
excellent position to point out the need 
for an early start on retirement prepara- 
tion, and the valuable contribution toward 
health and longevity a well-ordered program 
can provide. The physician could report to 
management any unusual reaction or need 
encountered for which special consideration 
would seem desirable. 


The author’s survey indicated that ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the companies 
queried had health maintenance pro- 
grams as preparation for retirement. In 
another survey, 50 per cent reported 
periodic medical examinations for older 
employees. 






























A company’s normal medical program 
plays an extremely important role in the 
absence of any planned retirement con- 
ditioning effort. Oftentimes, it is the only 
retirement preparation function that ex- 
ists in a company. Of course, its effective- 
ness and thoroughness are dependent 
upon the interest and professional com- 
petency of the company physician. 


Gradual Retirement 


In line with the earlier discussed phil- 
osophy of increasing time off the job, 
some companies have instituted programs 
to remove older employees from their 
work for comparatively long periods. The 
employee thus learns to adjust to increas- 
ing spare time and decreasing income. An 
example is the “Retirement by Degrees” 
procedure followed by Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Co. Under this plan, workers who reach 
the retirement age of 65, but are willing 
and able to keep working, get a month’s 
leave of absence without pay the first 
year, two months the second year, and 
so on until they are eventually retired 
completely.? 

Another plan of unusual interest is 
that of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, whereby top management per- 
sonnel become consultants at age 65 
under a contract giving them additional 
retirement coverage.” 

Other arrangements include plans for 
(1) working only every second week, 
and (2) reducing work days each year 
by one day a week starting at age 60, 
so that by 64 only one work day a week 
remains. 

The author’s survey disclosed three 
firms which allowed experimental retire- 
ment (leave of absence to learn to adjust) 
prior to compulsory retirement. A three- 





1THE MANAGEMENT Review, April, 1951. 
2 Business Week, December 4, 1948. 
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months leave was the common experi- 
mental period. Another survey mentioned 
a report of a one-year “trial retirement” 
at age 65 with assurance of some type of 
reemployment if unsuccessful. 


Long-Service Recognition 


Formal recognition of the long-service 
employee can publicize company appre- 
ciation of his faithful service, increase 
the older worker’s prestige, and promote 
“family feeling” within the organization. 
The retiring employee’s attitude toward 
his company may thereby be favorably 
conditioned. 

Ceremonies honoring the long-service 
employee are important. The Ebasco 
survey reports: 

It can be expected that such ceremonies 

would definitely bring home to the recipients 

the incontrovertible fact that “time is fleet- 
ing.” And ... it should never be difficult 
to alert the recipient of the honors, and 
those who read about them or are also 
present at the time, that there does come 
a time when a man will let go of his busi- 


ness responsibilities and be ready to devote 
some time to things less exacting. 


A Conference Board survey lists four 
major types of recognition for employee 
service: 

(1) nonmonetary awards, (2) extra 
privileges, (3) increased job security, 
and (4) cash awards. 


Clubs for Long-Service Employees 


The service club is an association of 
long-term employees and usually func- 
tions under some such descriptive name 
as the Quarter Century Club, Pioneers, 
Old Timers, Long Termers, etc. Such 
clubs are often active in hobby programs, 
civic work, employee publications, social 
activities and welfare work. Company 
assistance is sometimes given in the form 
of equipment or facilities for holding 
meetings. The author’s survey showed 
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that almost 60 per cent of the participat- 
ing companies fostered service or sen- 
iority clubs. 

The retirement-preparation effects of 
such clubs were described by one investi- 
gating agency as follows: “The members 
of such clubs are not only the group 
nearest to retirement but most generally 
they number among them employees 
who have given constructive thought to 
the retirement question, and can be most 
helpful in directing the thoughts of 
others.” 


Literature 


Employee magazines or newspapers 
offer opportunities for widespread retire- 
ment education. In the past, house 
organs usually gave the news of employee 
retirements only cursory treatment. The 
current trend, however, is toward giving 
the subject more important treatment, 
with some house organs running regular 
features concerning retirement. Fre- 
quently the retirement feature contains 
human interest stories of annuitants en- 
joying their retirement years. These 
articles are usually accompanied by 
photographs of the annuitant in his new 
life. The writeup generally points out 
what the annuitant has done to make a 
successful adjustment to retirement. As 
one study points out, “Lively stories 
about people they know, people who were 
associates and co-workers, can do much 
toward conditioning the older workers 
to the idea of eventually accepting inac- 
tive business status.” 

House organs are usually mailed to 
the workers’ homes and serve to call the 
attention of the entire family to the im- 
portant subject of retirement. The em- 
ployee’s wife has a natural interest in 
what the family post-retirement life will 
be, and much constructive planning can 
be done when husband and wife are 
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prompted to think about the problem 
together. 


The amount of space devoted to the 
subject of retirement varies from one 
company publication to another. Some 
companies have a separate section of 
the paper set aside for such material. 
The Wierton Steel Company’s Employee’s 
Bulletin, for example, regularly runs a 
section entitled “Our Grand Old Timers,” 
containing photographs and human in- 
terest stories. The Atlantic Refining 
Company’s Atlantic Magazine has a regu- 
lar feature called “As the Years Go By” 
and another section entitled “Leaving 
Active Duty,” which pays tribute to 
those retiring. The Pacific Power and 
Light Company’s Bulletin of April, 1950, 
printed information concerning the where- 
abouts and activities of more than 50 
annuitants. As described in the Ebasco 
study, the significance of this last feature 
“could hardly be lost upon the mature 
employees, and the interests, pursuits and 
hobbies are so diversified and varied 
that it would be indeed strange if many 
of them were not immediately adopted 
as adjuncts to a well-rounded life.” 

One employee magazine, The Ford 
Times, devoted its entire September, 
1950, issue to the subject of retirement, 
highlighted by eight case histories of 
successful retirements. The importance 
of advance planning was emphasized 
throughout. Such features are no longer 
unusual. One survey reported that in 35 
out of 70 companies articles on success- 
ful retirement are featured in the house 
organ. 

Some companies provide special pub- 
lications for free general distribution. 
General Motors, for example, has issued 
a seven-booklet series entitled My Time 
Is My Time. Each booklet discusses a 
major phase of retirement planning. 
Another outstanding publication in this 
field is the guide to retirement planning 
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published recently by The Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company.® In addi- 
tion, many companies have developed 
their own pamphlets or books on retire- 
ment, or buy them, for employee distribu- 
tion. It is also common practice to 
issue booklets translating into simple, 
popular style the technical wording of 
retirement or pension plans. Finally, 
many companies are sending letters of 
notification and congratulation to em- 
ployees approaching retirement age. 
Frequently the news is realeased to local 
newspapers upon actual retirement. 

All these efforts serve at least to keep 
each employee reminded that retirement 
will some day come to him. In the case 
of the older employee, it helps him to 
plan and think constructively about the 
days beyond the last day. 


Summary 


The practices just described go far 
beyond the “job-related” conditioning 
discussed earlier. It appears that special 
literature, service clubs, and the encour- 
agement of hobby groups are the most 
widely utilized methods for preparing 
employees for retirement, and they prob- 
ably produce the best results. These 
various practices are new, and have not 
yet been properly evaluated. However, 
as pointed out in the Socony-Vacuum 
survey report, “The very meager experi- 
ence in industry, so far, indicates that a 
formal plan undertaken with sincerity 


and purpose is better than no plan at 
all.” 


Hi. INDOCTRINATION PROGRAMS 


Many companies believe that a need 
exists to carry retirement conditioning 


8 Begin Now—To Enjoy Tomorrow. By Ray Giles. 
Ny ise Life Insurance Company, Howssh, 
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efforts further. The “job-related” and 
“pre-retirement” practices leave too much 
to chance, and deal only with certain 
facets of the problem. Successful condi- 
tioning depends upon the effective com- 
munication of specific attitudes, ideas, 
and information. Some companies there- 
fore communicate with employees 
through planned educational or indoc- 
trination programs. A Columbia Univer- 
sity survey, Retirement Practices in Busi- 
ness and Industry, disclosed that 37 per 
cent of the participating companies had 
such retirement preparation programs. 


Types of Programs Used 


The major divisions are: (1) programs 
for individuals, and (2) programs for 
groups. The author’s survey determined 
that out of 76 companies: 10 companies 
use individual counseling; nine com- 
panies conduct pre-retirement interviews; 
seven companies have medical consulta- 
tion; four companies use group lectur- 
ing; and one company uses group dis- 
cussions. Under these programs, house 
organs, movies, books and pamphlets are 
often used as aids to communication. 

One form of counseling consists of 
planned, individual consultations with 
employees on a long-range, scheduled 
basis. Another form is pre-retirement 
interviewing—a short-range, more spe- 
cialized effort. “Open-door” counseling 
is unscheduled, but employees with prob- 
lems or questions concerning: aging or re- 
tirement are urged to drop in at the 
counselor’s office to discuss them. The 
“open-door” attitude often applies to 
personal medical counseling by the plant 
physician. All counseling is strictly 
confidential. 

Lectures on special topics may be given 
either to the entire work force, or only 
to those nearing retirement. They are 
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usually most effective when held during 
working hours when large attendance is 
possible. They should be aimed at stimu- 
lating further discussion of the topics 
among the workers and at home so that 
the education process is continued in- 
directly. 


Among the main obstacles to be over- 
come in setting up a retirement indoc- 
trination program are cost problems, 
lack of physical facilities, and the dearth 
of qualified personnel to develop and 
present the material. Such obstacles are 
evidently preventing many small com- 
panies from entering the field. As a 
University of Chicago survey reported: 

All the programs about which we have 

heard are sponsored by very large com- 

panies, with vast resources in terms of 
personnel and facilities to draw upon. Pro- 
grams in smaller companies have not yet 

developed, but it seems possible, with a 

little ingenuity and with the assistance of 

certain universities, medical men and com- 
munity agencies, to make this type of 
educational program available to the em- 
ployees of average-sized corporations. It 
might even be possible for a group of com- 


panies to get together to jointly sponsor 
such programs. 


In addition to the possibilities mentioned, 
programs could be developed in con- 
junction with adult-education schools, 
social agencies, and church groups. 


In the Equitable Life survey it was 
discovered that the companies having 
programs were generally in the indus- 
trial groups where retirement was manda- 
tory. This may be significant. Perhaps 
these companies feel that the requirement 
that an employee must retire carries with 
it a responsibility to prepare him for it. 

Some organizations have given advice 
concerning the philosophy which should 
motivate the programs. From Eastman 


Kodak: 


. . . A constructive attitude of preparing 
to enjoy retirement rather than a fear that 
the company no longer wants the individual 
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and is trying te ease him out of his job is 
the goal to be worked for. 


From the Public Affairs Committee, Inc.: 


. . « The psychology of “Retire TO—not 
FROM” should be stressed. 


From Socony-Vacuum: 


What is done for people is not a satisfactory 
substitute for what they should do them- 
selves. 
From Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: 
The program “. . . is based on the philoso- 
phy that the employee must devise his 
own plans, make his own decisions, and 
prepare himself for retirement.” 


Subject Matter of Programs 


Retirement planning covers three main 
areas—financial, emotional, and physical 
preparation for retirement. These three 
areas embrace a great number of topics. 
Among those covered in industrial pro- 
grams are: 


Medical Aspects 

Social Legislation 

Legal (wills, estates) 
Mental Hygiene 

Travel 

Religion 

Hobbies 

Family Adjustments 
Housing, Living Arrangements 
Geographical Location 
Gainful Employment 
Education 

Community Activity 
“What Others Have Done” 
Recreational Interests 
Insurance 


It is obvious that the list could be 
longer. Even the topics noted above have 
many ramifications. For example, under 
the topic “economic aspects,” the actual 
program coverage sometimes includes 
pensions, annuities, insurance, savings, 
social security, taxes, securities, loans, 
budgeting, unemployment compensation, 
and property ownership. Some results of 
the Columbia University survey in this 
connection are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE | 
AREAS COVERED IN PRE-RETIREMENT 
PROGRAMS 


(Survey of Industrials, Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Utilities) 


% of Companies 
Topic Covering Topics 
Financial 
Insurance, Medical Care ..c..ccccccccccoceoonmn 
Preventive medicine 
Leisure and recreation occccccccccccececenne 


Outside activities and hobbies which 
may become revenue-producing 

Social contacts 

Housing and living arrangements 

Family adjustments 

Miscellaneous 





An interesting sidelight on these pro- 
grams is that the topic of religion is 
generally avoided. It would seem worth- 
while to consider its inclusion, for, as 
Otto Pollak points out:* “During World 
War II it was said that there were no 
atheists in fox holes. Using this meta- 
phor, we might say that every aged 
person is in a fox hole, and we might 
expect that older people would show in- 
creased needs for religious experience.” 


Who Conducts the Program? 


The list of possible program topics 


makes it apparent that leaders or coun-. 
selors will often need special qualifica-° 


tions. However, the type of program 
utilized is the major consideration in the 
selection of counselors. 

In individual counseling, the use of 
line supervisors as counselors has not 
met with much success. The intensely 
personal nature of any discussion of 
aging and problems of planning generally 
makes counseling by a worker’s super- 
visors undesirable. Nevertheless, com- 
panies with scattered physical facilities 


4 Social Adjustment in Old Age. 


Social Science Re- 
search Council, New York, 1948. 
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sometimes are forced to use operating 
supervisors as counselors. Here the pro- 
grams develop only to the degree that 
employees are willing to seek counsel 
rom their supervisors. In some cases, 
supervisors are used in conjunction with 
personnel workers who encourage and 
guide the employee-supervisor counseling 
relationship. As a rule, however, workers 
feel more at ease in discussing their 
planning problems with professional per- 
sonnel workers. Occasionally, certain 
specific problems are handled by coun- 
selors who are specialists in the particular 


fields. 

Group programs may also utilize spe- 
cialized counselors, from within or out- 
side the company. Lawyers, ministers, 
physicians, psychologists, and educators 
are among the types of outside specialists 
who are called in. Large groups can help 
justify the cost of prominent lecturers 
in these and other fields. 


When courses are run cooperatively 


with educational, religious, or social 
organizations, the company may supply 
some or all of the leaders, or it may 
leave their selection to the cooperating 
organization. 


Who Participates? 


Programs may be designed for presen- 
tation to various groups: (1) employees 
who reach a certain minimum age; (2) 
those within a specified number of years 
of retirement; (3) certain designated 
work groups only; (4) the entire work- 
force; (5) workers and_ supervisors 
separately; or (6) the prospective retiree 
and his spouse. 

One company invites the wife to visit 
the plant at the time when the employee 
is making his choice of retiring or re- 
maining at work, so that the problem 
may be discussed with both. A company 
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executive says: “Inasmuch as both man 
and wife are directly affected by such 
a decision, we feel it is only fair that 
the wife be given full particulars on the 
situation by a company representative 
and be allowed to express her views on 
the question.” 


Voluntary or Compulsory? 


A general characteristic of company 
pre-retirement programs is that participa- 
tion is voluntary. The “captive audience” 
stigma is thereby avoided. Some em- 
ployees have objected to identification 
as “older” workers, and others resent 
having assistance forced upon them. 
Another reason for voluntary participa- 
tion in some companies is management’s 
desire to avoid charges of paternalism— 
which Esso Standard Oil Co. has termed 
“the sociological equivalent of a hand- 
out.” 


When to Begin? 


Companies have various beginning 


points for their programs. Counseling, 
for instance, was found by one survey 
to start anywhere from one to 10 years 
prior to the normal retirement age of 65. 
Pre-retirement interviewing usually be- 
gins anywhere from half a year before 
retirement to the period just prior to 
retirement. 

Group programs may begin at various 
times. Age, length of service, and re- 
maining years till retirement are the 
major deciding factors. Table II shows 
age groups to which retirement is geared, 
as indicated by a Columbia University 
survey. 

Some students of the problem believe 
that the formal efforts should start at least 
10 years prior to retirement and should 
increase in frequency year by year. An 
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TABLE li 


Ace Groups To WHicH PrE-RETIREMENT 
ProcraM Is GEARED 








Age 
Groups 


Indus- Insur- Utili- 
trials Banks ance ties Total 
To % %o % Jo 





20 years service 

and over 0 8 
50 years of age 

and over ........ 0 25 4 
7 to 10 years be- 

fore retirement 8 50 12 
60 to 65 years .. 50 0 37 
No answer .......... 8 25 27 








Eastman Kodak executive made these 


comments in the Ebasco study: 
It is much better to start this transition 
from an active to a less active life at a 
time when we still have the full use of our 
faculties and can much more readily ad- 
just, if we will, to a changed tempo... 
. So we are dealing here .. . with every- 


one, but particularly with everyone in or 
beyond middle age. 


Developing the Program 


The content of the program depends 
upon the problems of the individual 
company. Programs should be “tailor 
made.” As the Ebasco study noted: 


There is no general agreement as to 
whether the best results are to be accom- 
plished through formal counseling, or 
through suggestion and guidance . 

. . - Each method has its adherents and 
each adherent probably believes its methods 
best. 


However, the value of the informal group 
discussion cannot be over-emphasized. 
The Federal Security Agency, in_ its 
Education for a Long and Useful Life, 
says, “Lecturing very frequently is less 
profitable than question-answer sessions.” 
This advice concerning the “tailor made” 
approach comes from the Socony-Vacuum 


Oil Co.: 


A company which plans to study the needs 
for formal action in preparing employees 
for retirement should determine the extent 
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of its own problem at the outset. A sur- 
vey along the following lines would indicate 
whether or not the eventual plan should be 
extensive or limited and whether immedi- 
ately pressing: 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DEVELOPING 
A PRE-RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


. Determine the number of employees by 
locations—rural, suburban, metropolitan. 

. Age distribution of these employees us- 
ing the same locality categories. 

. Length of service distribution as in (2). 

. Health status as in (2). 

. Potential retirement income of _near- 
retirement employees, including Social 
Security. 

. Difference in cost of living between 
localities, and effect on retirement in- 
comes. 

. The present hobbies and avocations of 
employees. 

. The present hobbies and avocations of 
pensioned employees. 

. The sources of personally produced in- 
come of pensioned employees. 

. The local market for the sale of per- 
sonally produced goods or services. 

11. The local community or civic organiza- 
tion activity in behalf of the older 
citizens. 

12. The practices of other employers in the 
community. 

13. The average age of retirement of all 
annuitants, living and dead. 

14. The average years of service at retire- 
ment of all annuitants, living and dead. 

15. The average span of life of deceased 
annuitants. 

16. Living localities of annuitants in rela- 
tion to previous work locations. 

17. Preferred living localities of near-retire- 
ment employees. 


Another listing of factors for program 
development has been compiled by the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. in its 
booklet, Helping Employees Get Ready 
to Retire. 


Mustrative Programs 


A better understanding of industrial 
programs may be had by reviewing a 
few selected examples. 

Esso Standard Oil Company. Esso 


conducts a discussion program for small 
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groups (10-15) whose retirement is about 
a year off. It has three principal ob- 
jectives: 

1. To give each prospective annuitant a 


picture of the problem he is likely to 
face when he retires. 


. To stimulate organized thinking toward 


suitable post-retirement interests and 
activities. 


3. To generate some action on plans before 

actual retirement. 

Its five meetings have titles indicating 
the subject matter of each session: (1) 
What is Retirement?; (2) Retirement 
and Your Health; (3) Planning for Re- 
tirement; (4) What Others Have Done; 
and (5) Round-Table of Plans. 


Attendance is voluntary and on com- 
pany time. An informal atmosphere is 
fostered. Conference leaders utilize car- 
toon-charts, graphic aids, blackboards, 
leader’s outlines, and question and 
answer periods. Participants are given a 
notebook and a copy of “How to Retire 
and Enjoy It,” by Ray Giles.5 Each par- 
ticipant is encouraged to develop his own 
personal plan for retirement activity. 

General Foods Corporation. A Prince- 
ton University annotated bibliography 


describes this company’s program as 
follows: 


Utilizes an annual interview during each 
of the five years before an employee re- 
tires to keep him thinking and planning 
constructively for his retirement. The in- 
terviews, supplemented by informal con- 
versations, are centered around the em- 
ployee’s planning, the community, educa- 
tional, and cultural activities which will 
aid him in his planning, his abilities or 
interests and their applicability to a hobby 
or avocaton, the extent to which his present 
job may be over-taxing, the financial as- 
pects of retiring, and the company’s interest 
in assisting him to plan for retirement. 


General Motors Corporation. GM’s 


program, consisting of 16 lectures, has 
been described as follows:* 


5 Whittlesey House, New York, 1949. 
©The Kiplinger Magazine, August, 1950. 
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The General Motors Corp. is sending its 

older workers to school to learn how to 

retire. The inspiration for this school is a 

lecture course called “Living in the Later 

Years” developed by the University of Michi- 

gan and given by the University’s extension 

service in Detroit. All older GM employees 
who want to can attend, and wives are 
encouraged to go along. 

McCormick & Company, Inc. Five 
years prior to normal retirement (65) 
the employee meets with the Director 
of Human Relations to discuss retirement 
provisions and benefits. The Director 
describes the program further: 

Each year the prospective annuitant is in- 

vited to confer. . . . He is assured that 

the company doesn’t want to pry into his 
affairs, but there are people in the depart- 
ment ready and willing at all times to assist 
him in financial, tax, travel, or any other 
problems he may wish aid or advice on. 


Three months before he retires the final 
meeting is held. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Lockheed 
aims at providing (1) selected informa- 
tion to all employees and (2) personal 
counseling to those who wish it. A 
series of booklets is currently being de- 
veloped and distributed. Topics include: 
advantages of planning, development of 
constructive attitudes, financial questions, 
health and recreation, social adjustments, 
and examples of successful retirees. 
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Three trained counselors are available— 
one specializing in personal and social 
adjustments, another in personal finance 
problems, and a third (a medical doctor) 
in physical health. 


Conclusion 


Older employees are more inclined to 
plan their futures where a formal pro- 
gram has been provided to encourage 
and assist them in doing so. There is 
no longer any doubt that those who 
plan for the transition are more likely 
to attain successful retirement. As a 
spokesman for General Electric Com- 
pany points out: “With about 30 per 
cent of our employees who retire option- 
ally, there are probably fewer problems 
because the employee has contemplated 
his retirement and made some plans of 
his own. 


The pre-retirement procedures de- 
scribed in this article tell only part of 
the story of industrial retirement activity. 
We have yet to consider the practices 
employed at the time of retirement and 
after. These will be examined in a sub- 
sequent article. 








AMA MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The AMA Manufacturing Conference, which will feature a number 
of papers of interest to personnel executives, will be held on Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday, December 3-5, at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

















Role-Playing as a 
Practical Training Technique 


WALTER G. O’DONNELL* 


Nowhere is Ben Franklin’s truism that “Experience keeps a dear school” more 
applicable than in the field of human-relations training. Certainly much human- 
relations skill can be acquired, over time, through the supervisor's on-the-job experi- 
ence, but the mistakes that occur through trial-and-error handling of human problems 
may be costly. Nor is “book learning” in human relations a wholly satisfactory 
alternative. In the view of many training specialists, the one best way to bridge 
the gap between human-relations theory and practice is through role-playing, which, 
if properly used, as outlined here, closely simulates actual experience in handling a 
variety of human-relations problems and is felt to afford trainees all the benefits— 


without the penalties—of “learning by doing.” 


DESPITE ITS rather sensational entry 
into the training repertoire of a consid- 
erable number of personnel administra- 
tors, role-playing is regarded with skepti- 
cism by some directors of personnel and 
training. At the other extreme are those 
who are inclined to claim too much for 
it. Both attitudes arise out of a lack of 
sufficient knowledge of the technique 
itself and the conditions necessary for 
its effective use. The purpose of this 
paper, therefore, will be to examine the 
values and limitations of role-playing 
and to describe its proper use as a tool 
of human-relations training. 

As in the case of other new methods, 
there is a rather common tendency to 
expect too much of the technique, and 
too little of the person in charge of its 
use. The direction of role-playing re- 
quires a high degree of skill and numer- 
ous precautions; unless it is skillfully di- 
rected, the attitudinal barriers and lack 
of adequate communication and under- 
standing of interpersonal relations which 


it is supposed to correct will most likely 
result in its discredit and rejection. The 
initial investment of time and money ap- 
pears to be high because the results are 
not immediately discernible. In some 
quarters, where role-playing has never 
been used correctly, it is regarded as a 
means of frittering away time in “play- 
acting.” In others, where there is a 
lingering prejudice against systematic 
and scientific attention to specific train- 
ing techniques in the management of 
employee relations, the notion persists 
that effective leadership in human re- 
lations develops from a happy combi- 
nation of rare and intangible qualities of 
personality with an accumulation of ex- 
perience in “handling people.” However, 
role-playing, as we shall see, is a means 
of acquiring such experience in concen- 
trated form, under conditions favorable 
to learning and growth. Before discuss- 
ing the technique itself, however, let 
us first consider briefly its origins and 
development. 


* Management Consultant in Training and Executive Development, National Foremen’s Institute, 
New London, Conn. 
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Origins of the Technique 


The idea of role-playing is not new, 
for dramatics is as old as recorded his- 
tory, and fundamental psychological 
processes involve role-taking, but its ap- 
plication to training for the behavioral 
skills of manpower management is rela- 
tively recent. Although Moreno is gen- 
erally credited with revealing the use- 
fulness of role-playing, especially as a 
technique of psychological therapy,’ and 
such investigators as Alex Bavelas,? Le- 
land Bradford and Ronald Lippitt® at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have been outstanding in bringing its 
usefulness to the attention of industrial 
management, the philosopher, George H. 
Mead, was the first, to my knowledge, to 
clarify the importance of role-playing in 
social psychology as well as in art and 
learning. 


It is generally recognized that the specifi- 
cally social expressions of intelligence . . . 
depend upon a given individual’s ability to 
take the role of, or place himself in the 
place of, the other individuals implicated 
with him in given social situations, and 
upon his consequent sensitivity to their atti- 
tudes toward himself and toward one an- 
other. . . . This putting oneself in the place 
of others is the very essence of the character 
of social intelligence.‘ 


Mead, however, deals with “role-taking” 
as a psychological process whereby a 
person puts himself in the place of 
another in order to “come back upon 
himself” and better direct his own re- 
sponse, communication, and behavior to 
attain objectives requiring cooperative 
effort. Earl Planty, with characteristic 


1 Moreno, J. L., “‘The Concept of the Sociodrama,” 
Sociometry, Vol. VI, No. 4, Nov., 1943. See also, 
“Spontaneity Training, a "Method of Personality 
Development,” Sociometric Review, Psychodrama 
i alk al 4, Beacon House, Inc., Beacon Hill, 


2 Bavelas, Alex, “Role-Playing in Management 
Training,” in Sociatry, Beacon, N. Y., June, 1947. 
* Bradford, L. P., and Lippitt, Ronald, “Role-Playing 
in Supervisory Training,’ in PERSONNEL, May, 1946. 


* Mead, George H., Mind, Self, and =e, — 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1943, p. 
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insight, has similarly observed that all 
human behavior is role-playing of a sort. 
Herbert A. Simon, in a similar vein, sees 
the significance of role-taking in ad- 
ministration. 


In this sense administration is not unlike 
play-acting. The task of the good actor is 
to know and play his role, although dif- 
ferent roles may differ greatly in content. 
The effectiveness of the performance will 
depend on the effectiveness of the play and 
the effectiveness with which it is played. 
The effectiveness of the administrative pro- 
cess will vary with the effectiveness of the 
organization and the effectiveness with which 
the members play their parts.® 
Resting upon this sound foundation of 
social psychology, as it operates in indus- 
trial administration, role-playing, as a 
psycho-dramatic technique of education 
and training, may serve to clarify and 
aid the basic process of social intelligence 


in human relations by experimental 
practice. 


More Than Play-Acting 


People, in general, like to act. The 
urge to dramatize appears early among 
children, and remains in various de- 
grees of subtlety and sophistication with 
most adults throughout life. It does not 
usually lead to stage and screen, but 
appears daily in our conversations, story- 
telling, and general behavior in the 
presence of others. Some of this acting 
takes the form of day-dreaming and 
wasteful escape from the real work-a-day 
world. But it can also be realistic, 
leading to a better understanding of 
human relations and providing useful 
practice for the development of skill in 
dealing with the problems of communica- 
tion and interpersonal relationships. The 
acting out of a realistic problem-situation 
in role-playing, by drawing upon the 
dramatic sense and impulse of the parti- 


5Simon, Herbert A., Administrative Behavior, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1951, p. 252 





cipants, provides a spontaneous and en- 
joyable outlet for the expression of 
emotions and ideas. Time after time, I 
have directed role-playing episodes 
among sober-minded staff personnel and 
members of the upper echelons of man- 
agement who would vehemently deny any 
histrionic talent; yet they have uniformly 
enjoyed the procedure. Under skillful 
direction, then, the training technique of 
role-playing may utilize this common 
dramatic trait effectively for supervisory 
training and executive development. 


But role-playing is something more 
than play-acting. In fact, it is des- 
cribed as “reality practice” by the two 
authoritative investigators, Lippitt and 
Zander. Moreover, role-playing is 
clearly a version of the widely accepted 
educational principle and procedure of 
“learning by doing,’ which is firmly 
grounded in the educational philosophy 
of John Dewey. It has been found that 
people remember better, and are more 
likely to apply what they have learned, 
when they act it out instead of merely 
being told what to do. Although other 
teaching devices have earned a recog- 
nized place in various training programs, 
both research in educational psychology 
and practical experience in supervisory 
training have placed a new premium on 
active learning. Role-playing, involving 
the highest degree of active participation 
short of actual on-the-job experience, 
commends itself to those who recognize 
the values of this kind of learning in 
managerial education, training, and de- 
velopment. 


A Bridge Between Principles 
And Practice 


Another generally felt need among 
personnel administrators might also be 


* Lippitt, R., and Zander, A., “Reality Practice in 
Educational Method,” in Sociometry, Vol. 7, 1944, 
pp. 129-151. 
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considered contributory to the origin and 
initial acceptance of role-playing. Those 
charged with major responsibility for 
the administration of human relations in 
industrial organization have long been 
aware of the lack of a laboratory or 
clinical technique which would enable 
them clearly to observe interpersonal be- 
havior and determine the extent to which 
the gap between principles and practice 
is bridged. Role-playing serves this 
purpose quite effectively. In an excellent 
chapter on role-playing in his recent 
work, Principles of Human Relations, 
Norman R. F. Maier regards role-playing 
as the “laboratory part of human- 
relations training,’ and asserts that 
“ ... role-playing may serve the same 
function for human-relations training as 
clinical experience serves the young 
doctor of medicine.”* Whatever may be 
the most creditable authorial and func- 
tional origins of the method of role- 
playing in management training, it is a 
technique of many uses and varieties, 
depending upon the purpose in mind; 
but before examining its various uses, the 
fundamental nature of the process re- 
quires further elaboration. 


Nature of the Role-Playing Process 


Role-playing is a version of the case 
method in which participating trainees 
spontaneously act out a_ structured 
problem situation of human relations 
under the direction of a conference 
leader who elicig a clinical evaluation 
of the performance. Some have chosen 
to characterize role-playing as a useful 
substitute for experience. I think it is 
more than that. It is both a reconstruc- 
tion and a preconstruction of experience. 
It is experience. As “reality practice,” 
it has relatively the same practical value 


™Maier, Norman R. F., Principles of Human Rela- 


tions, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1952, 
p. 99. 
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as experience in the laboratory and 
clinic, the higher degree of fluidity and 
the more rampant variables notwith- 
standing. As a matter of fact, role- 
playing concentrates the experience of 
the participants by structuring a prob- 
lematic situation in such a manner as to 
magnify certain aspects of behavior and 
exclude the distracting diffusion and in- 
hibitions of on-the-job conduct and com- 
munication. This simplicity, forthright- 
ness, and concentration of experience in 
role-playing is secured by skillful direc- 
tion that establishes three mental sets: 
First, a clear understanding of the prob- 
lematic situation, with agreement on 


some set of facts regarding the subject- 
matter, setting, and characters involved. 
Second, an earnest desire on the part 
of all present to achieve realism in their 
performance, in a spirit of scientific 
curiosity, even though they are not “play- 


ing for keeps.” And third, a commonly 
recognized general objective and set of 
values toward which the major role is 
pointed, without expectation of a single 
line of correct solution. The wise selec- 
tion of interesting and significant role- 
playing situations is of key importance. 
If the purpose is to reveal, illustrate, or 
apply certain principles of personnel ad- 
ministration, the conference leader may 
have to “set the stage” with a precon- 
ceived case; but if the purpose is to 
secure practice and improved handling 
of current problems in the organization, 
the role-playing situation may be se- 
lected from the aa experiences and 
problems of the participants. Either ap- 
proach, however, should lead to a work- 
able combination of principle and prac- 
tice. 


Organization and Content 


Role-playing does not lend itself to a 
rigid formulation. In acting out the 
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episodes of role-playing under skillful 
supervision, the preliminary directions 
will vary with the objectives of the 
procedure, the nature of the cases, the 
personalities and abilities of the partici- 
pants, and numerous other factors. The 
major role-player who is supposed to 
bring the situation “under control” by 
his social skills is usually left to his own 
resources; the other participants may re- 
main uninstructed and be told to “act 
naturally” and react as they imagine 
such characters would react; or, they 
may be instructed, in the absence of the 
major role-player, how to react in the 
event of certain developments in order 
to point up certain problems, illustrate 
certain principles, or correct what are 
considered mistaken approaches, atti- 
tudes, or remarks. However, I have gen- 
erally found it safer to err on the side 
of too little instruction of this sort than 
on the side of too much of it. For most 
purposes, an admonition to react natu- 
rally is sufficient, and it is soon seen 
that there are many “natural” ways of 
behaving—and misbehaving. If the 
psycho-dramatic episodes are set up too 
explicitly, with the problem-situation de- 
fined too strictly, the resulting perfor- 
mance will be a demonstration or play. 
If, on the other hand, the situation is 
structured too loosely, the role-playing 
is likely to be random, confused, difh- 
cult to evaluate, and unpredictable in 
outcome. Determining the most effective 
balance between these extremes in the 
selection and structuring of a role- 
playing situation requires considerable 
skill and judgment. 

Role-playing may involve a series of 
related socio-dramatic episodes or a 
series of incidents or meetings concerned 
with the same problem situation, but the 
most common practice is to play a single 
episode repeatedly, rotating participation 





in the major role. Like conference lead- 
ership technique, role-playing requires a 
strict limitation of the size of the group 
to not more than 20, and preferably five 
or ten, with all present as actual or 
potential participants. The presence of 
non-participating observers is not con- 
ducive to the proper intellectual and 
emotional climate for role-playing, for 
anything tending to establish an audience- 
actor relationship impairs the effective- 
ness of the performance. Consequently, 
general arrangements and timing should 
permit every member of the group to 
participate in some capacity at a given 
session, if possible, with the major role 
constantly rotated. 


Leader Participation 


The conference leader in charge of 


role-playing should also participate in 


the process from time to time. At the 
beginning, he might participate to dem- 
onstrate the process; in the course of 
procedure he might participate to bring 
out an important approach, reaction, or 
type of behavior that has been over- 
looked by the others. In the event that 
the group becomes “bogged down” in 
an extremely difficult problem, he might 
—as a last resort-—offer his version of 
how the situation might be handled. But 
role-playing is not intended to reveal 
one way to a Shangri-la of harmonious 
and constructive employee relations. 
Rather, it appears that there are many 
roads leading to the same destination, 
with several alternative means and their 
combinations leading to complex ends-in- 
view. Behavior as a whole can best be 
judged comparatively—for better or 
worse—in practical training, leaving the 
superlative “best” to the investigations of 
an emergent science of administration. 
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Criteria for Evaluating Performance 


Although role-playing is not well 
adapted to teaching one correct or ap- 
proved solution, its main concern is an 
improvement of the decisional ability 
and good judgment of the participants 
rather than mere glibness in conversa- 
tion. Consequently, the decisional ele- 
ments of the behavior of the participants 
are also reviewed and evaluated by the 
group in the clinical discussion follow- 
ing each episode. But this evaluation 
of the performance can hardly be used 
with reference to the specific correction 
of wrong decisions. Rather, the con- 
structively critical evaluation is made on 
the basis of the general effectiveness and 
observed results of the handling of the 
situation, with reference to such factors 
as the following: 

1. The degree to which values, objectives, 

and goals of the organization are served 


by the specific events and general re- 
sults of the role-playing. 


. The degree to which the controlling per- 
formance attains whatever standards of 
social skills and leadership the group 
may have derived from the newer sciences 
of human relations administration and 
social psychology. 

. The degree to which the major role- 
playing performance employs a frame of 
reference, human understanding, and 
attitudes conducive to constructive co- 
operation and morale. 


. The degree to which the role-playing has 
accomplished what might be accom- 
plished by a more resourceful use of 
ideas, psychological methods, semantics, 
more effective communication, and closer 
attention to the three preceding factors. 


. The degree to which the specific prob- 
lem or problems specified in the role- 
playing situation have been solved, or a 
constructive approach to solution de- 
veloped, by an integration of personal 
and organizational goals. 


When the clinical evaluation of role- 
playing is conducted on some general 
basis such as this, the group is more 
likely to project itself into the situation 
in an impersonal manner instead of pin- 
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pointing the criticism on the individual 
playing the major role. When an under- 
standing of the complexity of the situa- 
tion is gained by this general and rela- 
tive method of appraisal, arbitrary and 
narrow criticisms are avoided. As a re- 
sult, the participants are relieved of the 
unreasonable strain of coming up with a 
single correct solution, while adequately 
mctivated by a share in the group con- 
cern for improved dealing with the whole 
situation. 


An Investment in Human Relations 


By avoiding stock solutions and fixed 
performance patterns, persons engaged in 
role-playing act out the problem spon- 
taneously, with comparative freedom 


from inhibitory stresses. The result is 
generally a flexible and lively dramati- 
zation of the working situation in which 


emotional reactions, rationalization, and 
reasoning are generated under studious 
observation. The ingredients of conflict 
as well as cooperation are revealed in 
role-playing, and the means of converting 
one into the other are tested and evalu- 
ated. This practice in handling typical 
problem situations confronting manage- 
ment, by providing an observable inter- 
action of persons, not only develops 
social skills in the management of men, 
but gives the participants valuable op- 
portunities for insight into the motives 
and attitudes of employee relations, 
which are among the most important 
concerns of personnel administration. It 
is now quite generally recognized that 
skill in the direction of human relations 
in industry is a key factor in pro- 
ductivity and the survival and progress 
of industrial organizations. Role-playing 
provides the only actual method avail- 
able for practicing these skills under 
conditions permitting a wide range of 
experimental trial and error without 
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charging the cost of error to the com- 
pany. Properly used, role-playing, like 
any method of training, is an economical 
means of long-range comparative cost 
reduction, for inadequately trained man- 
agement is costly management in the 
final accounting. In order to use role- 
playing in a practical and economical 
way, its known uses must be taken into 
consideration. 


Many Fields of Application 


Role-playing has had many practical 
applications of proven value. It has 
been used effectively in military training, 
psychological therapy, and general edu- 
cation as well as in supervisory and 
managerial training in industry. It 
appears to have many additional possi- 
bilities, together with definite limita- 
tions. Possibilities as well as limitations 
may become better understood with a 
functional consideration of some of the 
practical uses and safeguards which 
have become known from experience 
with this method. At the outset, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that any 
technique of training comes under the 
general influence and limitations of the 
prevailing corporate tone and temper of 
the organization in which it is used. 
Role-playing, with its close relationship 
to the case method and the democratic 
organizational technique of conference 
leadership, thrives in an industrial or- 
ganization in which decision-making is 
decentralized and an awareness of re- 
sponsibility for good human relations is 
widely shared on all levels of manage- 
ment. The less democratic the situation, 
the more likely that it would become 
either a farce or a tragedy, no matter 
how well conducted. It would not work 
in Russia today, for example, for there 
the area of acceptance of centralized 
authority is so complete and the area of 





free choice and decision-making for the 
individual so narrow that each person’s 
role is rigidly cut out for him and he 
must act as autocratic power pulls the 
strings. Under such conditions, any at- 
tempt at role-playing would become more 
like a puppet-show than a democratic 
demonstration of social intelligence. 


Typical Problems for Role-Playing 


Assuming a suitable organizational 
environment, however, role-playing, gen- 
erally in connection with conference 
leadership, has been found useful in the 


following general areas of human re- 
lations. 


1. Problem areas of conflicting interpersonal 
relations in which better understanding 
and better communication make possible 
improved coordination and teamwork to 
achieve to a higher degree the goals 
and values of the organization. (Ex- 
ample: Case of unwillingness of execu- 
tive to delegate authority.) 


. Complex problem areas of recurrent dif- 
ficulty requiring special training in social 
and psychological skills in order to se- 
cure essential motivation and integration 
of divergent aims and interests. (Ex- 
ample: Case of staff and line conflict.) 


Problems of employee or public relations 
requiring basic change in sense of values, 
attitudes, or behavior for their solution. 
(Example: Case of chronic absenteeism.) 


. Problems of decision-making requiring 
insight, sympathy, quick thinking and 
good judgment, especially in cases in 
which the subject matter is too fluid 
and complex to be reduced to rules and 
regulations and beyond the practical 
reach of the formal authority of top 
management. (Example: How to repri- 
mand a subordinate for tardiness.) 


Problems of communication, diagnosis, 
and evaluation in routine processes of 
organizational procedure requiring spe- 
cial skill, even when many of the ele- 
ments of the situation are recurrent and 
reducible to a fairly rigid system. (Ex- 
ample: How to interview a prospective 
employee.) 


These problem-areas, which evidently 


overlap at points, are broadly functional 
in nature. No claim is made for their 
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completeness. Useful locations for role- 
playing, in a general structural sense, 
may be found in three fairly definite sec- 
tors of industrial relations: 


1. The interrelationship of managerial per- 
sonnel 


a. On the same level of management. 
(Example: How to lead a _ confer- 
ence.) 

. On different levels of management. 
(Example: How to coach subordi- 
nates.) 

c. Inter-plant, inter-divisional, and inter- 
departmental. (Example: How to 
negotiate inter-divisional transfers.) 

. Staff and line organization. (Ex- 
ample: How to advise a line execu- 
tive.) 

2. The relationship of management and 
supervision to rank-and-file employees. 
(Example: How to handle chronic tardi- 
ness.) 

. The relationship of supervisors and em- 
ployees to customers and public. (Ex- 


ample: How to handle customer com- 
plaints.) 


These are strategic sectors of human rela- 
tions from the standpoint of organiza- 
tional stability and progress in which 
role-playing may serve to develop good 
communication along with those attitudes 
and socio-psychological skills which make 
for cooperation. 


General Uses of Role-Playing 


Another classification of the general 
uses of role-playing, from the viewpoint 
of the major purpose for which it is used, 
might be arranged under the following 
seven objectives: 


1. Experimental: trying various means to 
given ends and comparing behavioral 
results. 


. Diagnostic: searching for unrecognized 
problems or probable causes of recog- 
nized problems by distinguishing sympto- 
matic types of behavior relevant to the 
disturbance. 


. Practical: developing socio-psychological 
skills—oral communication, and the 
means of influencing and directing hu- 
man behavior in the management of men. 


4. Decisional: developing skill and judg- 
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ment in the making of on-the-spot de- 
cisions in the presence of others under 
conditions affecting human relations of 
the group. 


Solutional: Furnishing the basis for an 
explanation of causal factors contributing 
to the problem situation for future 
guidance. 


. Attitudinal: Changing the viewpoints, 
habits of thought, and attitudes of the 
participants by reversal of roles and ex- 
posure to a wide variety of viewpoints 
and emotional reactions. 


Valuational: Evaluating various types 
and methods of role-playing performance 
and personalities, not only to improve 
future managerial performance but to 
select, promote, and develop managerial 
talent. 


These and other possible general objec- 
tives of role-playing are not mutually 
exclusive. All may be served in a single 
role-playing session, but a focus of atten- 
tion upon one or a few purposes facili- 
tates planning the procedure, the selec- 
tion of suitable cases, and a clear-cut 
clinical evaluation of the performance. 
Obviously it would not be politic to 
announce to the participants the purpose 
of role-playing if it came under the sixth 
or seventh headings in the above list. 
Knowledge of any deliberate use of role- 
playing as a basis for changing the per- 
sonal attitudes or positions of the partici- 
pants is bound to create tensions and 
inhibitions that impair the general effec- 
tiveness of the technique. Unless the 
conference leader’s position in the organi- 
zation and his use of role-playing is 
clearly understood and generally ap- 
proved for purposes of rating, transfer- 
ring, or promoting the participating 
personnel, it is better not to have any 
suspicion of such purpose attach to role- 
playing. 


Some Specific Purposes of Role-Playing 


The many specific purposes served by 
role-playing argue against using it for 
any single or ulterior purpose that might 
jeopardize its general acceptability and 
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genuine utilization. Among these specific 
purposes, the following list may be found 
fairly typical: 


1. Developing interest in additional and 
improved training and education by 
demonstrating the need for improved 
individual performance that will bridge 
the gap between knowing and doing. 


. Developing sympathetic understanding 
and skill in sensing the emotional re- 
actions of others and their underlying 
motivations and attitudes. 


. Developing a consultative, receptive, and 
permissive managerial approach to 
problems of human relations in order 
to encourage frank and sincere com- 
munication and discussion within the 
organization. 


. Developing skills of conference leader- 
ship, interviewing, and other phases of 
personnel administration and _leader- 
ship by actual practice under sym- 
pathetic and constructive clinical criti- 
cism. 


. Developing or altering habits and atti- 
tudes of the participants toward other 
people, after being revealed in spon- 
taneous role-playing, by reversing roles 
to induce an appreciation of various 
viewpoints and practical insight into 
human behavior. 


. Developing sound and wholesome atti- 
tudes of self-criticism and self-improve- 
ment on part of participants who be- 
come more sensitized and aware of their 
own actions and their consequences in 
the lives of others. 


. Developing a considerate and construc- 
tive philosophy of human relations in 
dealing with actual problems of man- 
agerial responsibility, in clinical con- 
sultation with personnel of similar rank 
and responsibility. 


. Developing needed changes in man- 
agerial behavior and action, as well as 
ideas and attitudes, by practical habit 
formation under structured conditions 
of clinical experience. 


. Developing a system of laboratory or 
clinical practice for the illustration and 
testing of principles and hypotheses of 
group dynamics. 


. Developing a working knowledge of the 
causal factors and motivations that ex- 
plain and facilitate the direction of hu- 
man behavior. 


. Developing skills for oral communica- 
tion, questioning, listening, and for 
meeting unexpected developments and 
obstructive or irregular reactions by 
effective methods of integration. 





12. Developing keen powers of observation 
and facility in learning and evaluating 
significant aspects of human relations 


by group discussion of role-playing per- 
formances. 


. Developing skill in controlling the emo- 
tional tone and trend of thought in a 
given problem situation by recourse to 
rational means that preclude the neces- 
sity for resort to formal authority. 


. Developing a systematic procedure for 
transmitting behavioral skills and shar- 
ing managerial experience in an indus- 
trial organization. 

These outlines, however incomplete, of 
the general and special uses of the role- 
playing technique of training are indica- 
tive of the many purposes to be served 
by this method. They also indicate the 
difficulty of selecting the most useful 
problem areas for its employment and 
of adapting the technique to the special 
needs of the particular organization. Al- 
though diagnostic role-playing can un- 
cover some of the trouble areas in which 
training by role-playing is needed, the 
personnel administrator must rely largely 
upon other analytical methods to fit role- 
playing into his training program. The 
above outlines, showing what general 
and special uses may be made of role- 
playing, may prove useful in this plan- 
ning process. 


Advantages Over On-the-Job Training 


The success of management hinges 
largely upon ability to get people to work 
willingly and cooperatively together in 
order to accomplish the objectives of the 
organization. Accordingly, the quality of 
the face-to-face relationships within the 
organization is of critical importance. 
Role-playing, which deals with these face- 
to-face relationships, would therefore 
seem to merit a place in any modern 
training program. 

Its advantages are numerous. There is 
little disagreement that the special social 
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skills required for effective manpower 
management are best acquired through 
actual practice, in association with others 
who are “in the same boat.” Obtaining 
this kind of experience through trial and 
error in an actual working situation is 
both difficult and costly. In role-playing, 
trainees are exposed to a wide variety of 
human relations problems which have 
been carefully selected and, in some cases, 
magnified, for training purposes. As 
a matter of fact, role-playing is some- 
times more difficult than on-the-job deal- 
ing with similar problems where osten- 
sible agreements and surface solutions 
are often reached withovt genuine and 
lasting accord. Almost invariably the 
members of my training institutes have 
reported back that their employees and 
subordinates have been angelic compared 
with the diabolical resourcefulness of 
their role-playing associates in the train- 
ing sessions, and that their company was 
heavenly in comparison with the hell that 
was sometimes raised in the course of 
role-playing. But these reports have been 
accompanied by expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the fact that they were trained 
under a heavy load to go into action with 
a lighter pack. It is weil that roie-playing 
demands a higher degree of skill than 
is often called for in the actual working 
situation, for the trainee is prepared to 
handle a wide variety of possible human- 
relations problems with a minimum of 
mistakes. When these problem-situations 
are not “practiced out” in role-playing, 
they are practiced on the job, where mis- 
takes are costly and may prove disturbing 
to the morale of the entire organization. 


Learning by Doing 


Role-playing is conducive to the “situa- 
tional thinking” to which Myers and 
Pigors attach key importance in their 
widely used work on personnel adminis- 
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tration.® As a variant of the case method, 
role-playing enables participants to “get 
inside a situation” that is fluid and com- 
plex, observing in successive role-playing 
episodes how individuals variously behave 
in the situation as they view it. Gaining 
a broader perspective by pooling these 
various viewpoints and ramifications of 
the problem, the participants are in a 
better position to think in a comprehen- 
sive relational context and to understand 
human behavior and the problem situa- 
tion as a whole. 

One of the most practical uses of role- 
playing is as a method of training that 
assures a high degree of carry-over from 
principle to practice, from learning to do- 
ing. This means that habits, attitudes, and 
even personalities have to be changed at 
times. It is generally known that trainees 
will master formal lessons, acknowledge 
the value of the principles learned, take 
their new knowledge back into company 
operations—and continue doing as they 
have always done. If the “proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” the test of train- 
ing is in post-training performance. All 
too often no systematic and thorough 
effort is made to follow up training with 
an evaluation of the results. Role-playing 
reduces the discrepancy between knowl- 
edge acquired by trainees in a training 
program and their subsequent behavior 
on the job. This is because, in practicing 
principles of personnel administration 
and human relations in role-playing 
sessions, the participants apply principles 
and develop new habits of thought and 
action. These habit-forming applications 
of knowledge are more likely to be 
carried over into later practice than is 
abstract knowledge which has been trans- 
mitted in words alone. While verbal 
comprehension has an undisputed place 
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tration, McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 1951, chapter 
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in the communication and use of knowl- 
edge, it has its limitations which appear 
most noticeably in the gaps between 
preaching and practice. As Alfred J. 
Marrow has expressed it, “My own obser- 
vation and research indicate that verbal 
understanding of what should be done 
and how is rarely enough to guarantee 
ability to perform the task.”® Personnel 
administrators, constantly concerned with 
this gap between principles and practices, 
are finding in role-playing a useful tech- 
nique for the development of practical 
living principles of human relations in 
their organizations. 


Training Aimed at Basic Attitudes 


Industrial management is paying in- 
creasing attention to the attitudes of 
employees. Unless the basic pattern of 
values and sentiments of the members of 
an industrial organization provides the 
groundwork for cooperative action, a 
great deal of the time and money spent 
in training and “internal public relations” 
is wasted. Attitudes that incline men 
toward certain emotional reactions, con- 
victions, and lines of action are a part 
of their fundamental frame of reference 
—the values by which men live. Train- 
ing programs that work on the surface 
of employee relations and overlook the 
basic attitudes of trainees, are very likely 
to result only in lip-service to principles 
and policies of good industrial relations. 
Training must work on attitudes if it is 
to work well. Basic attitudes often must 
be changed before a personnel policy, 
such as consultative supervision, for ex- 
ample, can be put into operation. Role- 
playing, along with the case method and 
discussions in conference, appears to be 
the best available training technique for 
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the modification of attitudes. However, 
as one writer points out, it is being 
neglected: 


The value of role-playing and discussion as 
change agents for attitudes is most difficult 
for management to accept. Industry has 
been sold on visual aids and sees role-play- 
ing and discussion as time-consumers. Un- 
less one experiences their value personally 
they are not convincing. Since higher man- 
agement frequently judges the program on 
intellectual grounds, they are not easily con- 
vinced. Even when such individuals con- 
sent to observe these procedures, this ob- 
servation is given limited time, usually just 
enough to arouse hostility because the ob- 
servers experience a threat to their own 
attitudes. Hostility passes when roles are 
played a number of times, and then one can 
be satisfied that a major step has been 
reached. However, this added time often 
cannot be obtained. It has been the au- 
thor’s experience that attempts to cut the 
(training) program invariably take the form 
of reduction of role-playing and discussion 
time. But in one industry, the abbreviation 
of training time is now being corrected by a 
follow-up program consisting largely of role- 
playing and discussion procedures.” 


A neglect of attitudes in a training pro- 
gram leaves other training without a 
solid foundation. Changing attitudes to 
conform with a constructive and coopera- 
tive philosophy of industrial relations is 
of central importance in any industrial 
organization. Such changes in attitude 
must be basic if they are to be reflected 
in changed behavior. Role-playing is a 
training technique that is equal to the 
difficult task of altering and improving 
the attitudes of rank-and-file employees, 
supervisors, and higher management per- 
sonnel. 


Applicable at All Levels 


It is now evident that role-playing is 
a versatile training technique of practical 
use for numerous purposes. This method, 
employed in the reconstruction of a prob- 
lem in human relations at any level of 
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management, presents the supervisor with 
a problem-solving situation in which he 
must reach a series of judgments and 
communicate his ideas in rapid succes- 
sion—just as he must do on the job. This 
calls for quick and clear thinking, a 
weighing of the consequences of alterna- 
tive courses of action, and an awareness 
of the psychological implications of every 
word spoken. Such a technique has also 
been found useful for training employees, 
especially in the mercantile and service 
industries where employees have many 
daily contacts with customers. It has 
been reported that a number of leading 
companies have developed a sales educa- 
tion version of role-playing, and they 
attribute subsequent sales increases to 
the effectiveness of this method of train- 
ing.14 The “HOBSO” program of eco- 


nomic education inaugurated by the E. 
I. du Pont Company, for rank-and-file 
employees uses role-playing not only in 


the training of conference leaders to 
conduct the program, but the same tech- 
nique is injected into the program from 
time to time during the employees’ dis- 
cussions, with impressive effects. The 
skill of conference leadership can hardly 
be learned from a book, a lecture course, 
or a movie; it requires practice. That 
practice is attainable, with least damage 
to employee relations, through role-play- 
ing. It appears to me that there is an 
important place for this training tech- 
nique in developing managerial skills, 
good judgment, and leadership among 
foremen.!* It is likewise valuable in 
executive development programs as a 
supplement to the case-and-conference 
method. Even top management might 
benefit by an occasional role-playing 
episode, if only to understand the process 
so that it can decide for itself whether 


11 MANAGEMENT Review, March, 1950, p. 147. 


12 Smith, R., “Training Supervisors to Handle Griev- 
ances on the Spot,” Business Week, April 9, 1949, 
pp. 96-103. 
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tration.® As a variant of the case method, 
role-playing enables participants to “get 
inside a situation” that is fluid and com- 
plex, observing in successive role-playing 
episodes how individuals variously behave 
in the situation as they view it. Gaining 
a broader perspective by pooling these 
various viewpoints and ramifications of 
the problem, the participants are in a 
better position to think in a comprehen- 
sive relational context and to understand 
human behavior and the problem situa- 
tion as a whole. 

One of the most practical uses of role- 
playing is as a method of training that 
assures a high degree of carry-over from 
principle to practice, from learning to do- 
ing. This means that habits, attitudes, and 
even personalities have to be changed at 
times. It is generally known that trainees 
will master formal lessons, acknowledge 
the value of the principles learned, take 
their new knowledge back into company 
operations—and continue doing as they 
have always done. If the “proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” the test of train- 
ing is in post-training performance. All 
too often no systematic and thorough 
effort is made to follow up training with 
an evaluation of the results. Role-playing 
reduces the discrepancy between knowl- 
edge acquired by trainees in a training 
program and their subsequent behavior 
on the job. This is because, in practicing 
principles of personnel administration 
and human relations in role-playing 
sessions, the participants apply principles 
and develop new habits of thought and 
action. These habit-forming applications 
of knowledge are more likely to be 
carried over into later practice than is 
abstract knowledge which has been trans- 
mitted in words alone. While verbal 
comprehension has an undisputed place 
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in the communication and use of knowl- 
edge, it has its limitations which appear 
most noticeably in the gaps between 
preaching and practice. As Alfred J. 
Marrow has expressed it, “My own obser- 
vation and research indicate that verbal 
understanding of what should be done 
and how is rarely enough to guarantee 
ability to perform the task.”® Personnel 
administrators, constantly concerned with 
this gap between principles and practices, 
are finding in role-playing a useful tech- 
nique for the development of practical 
living principles of human relations in 
their organizations. 


Training Aimed at Basic Attitudes 


Industrial management is paying in- 
creasing attention to the attitudes of 
employees. Unless the basic pattern of 
values and sentiments of the members of 
an industrial organization provides the 
groundwork for cooperative action, a 
great deal of the time and money spent 
in training and “internal public relations” 
is wasted. Attitudes that incline men 
toward certain emotional reactions, con- 
victions, and lines of action are a part 
of their fundamental frame of reference 
—the values by which men live. Train- 
ing programs that work on the surface 
of employee relations and overlook the 
basic attitudes of trainees, are very likely 
to result only in lip-service to principles 
and policies of good industrial relations. 
Training must work on attitudes if it is 
to work well. Basic attitudes often must 
be changed before a personnel policy, 
such as consultative supervision, for ex- 
ample, can be put into operation. Role- 
playing, along with the case method and 
discussions in conference, appears to be 
the best available training technique for 


® Marrow, A. J., “Social Statesmanship for Manage- 
ment,” in Production Series No. 187, American 
Management Association, New York, 1949, p. 40. 


























































































the modification of attitudes. However, 
as one writer points out, it is being 
neglected : 


The value of role-playing and discussion as 
change agents for attitudes is most difficult 
for management to accept. Industry has 
been sold on visual aids and sees role-play- 
ing and discussion as time-consumers. Un- 
less one experiences their value personally 
they are not convincing. Since higher man- 
agement frequently judges the program on 
intellectual grounds, they are not easily con- 
vinced. Even when such individuals con- 
sent to observe these procedures, this ob- 
servation is given limited time, usually just 
enough to arouse hostility because the ob- 
servers experience a threat to their own 
attitudes. Hostility passes when roles are 
played a number of times, and then one can 
be satisfied that a major step has been 
reached. However, this added time often 
cannot be obtained. It has been the au- 
thor’s experience that attempts to cut the 
(training) program invariably take the form 
of reduction of role-playing and discussion 
time. But in one industry, the abbreviation 
of training time is now being corrected by a 
follow-up program consisting largely of role- 
playing and discussion procedures.” 


A neglect of attitudes in a training pro- 
gram leaves other training without a 
solid foundation. Changing attitudes to 
conform with a constructive and coopera- 
tive philosophy of industrial relations is 
of central importance in any industrial 
organization. Such changes in attitude 
must be basic if they are to be reflected 
in changed behavior. Role-playing is a 
training technique that is equal to the 
difficult task of altering and improving 
the attitudes of rank-and-file employees, 
supervisors, and higher management per- 
sonnel. 


Applicable at All Levels 


It is now evident that role-playing is 
a versatile training technique of practical 
use for numerous purposes. This method, 
employed in the reconstruction of a prob- 
lem in human relations at any level of 





10 Maier, Principles of Human Relations, op. cit. 
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management, presents the supervisor with 
a problem-solving situation in which he 
must reach a series of judgments and 
communicate his ideas in rapid succes- 
sion—just as he must do on the job. This 
calls for quick and clear thinking, a 
weighing of the consequences of alterna- 
tive courses of action, and an awareness 
of the psychological implications of every 
word spoken. Such a technique has also 
been found useful for training employees, 
especially in the mercantile and service 
industries where employees have many 
daily contacts with customers. It has 
been reported that a number of leading 
companies have developed a sales educa- 
tion version of role-playing, and they 
attribute subsequent sales increases to 
the effectiveness of this method of train- 
ing.14 The “HOBSO” program of eco- 
nomic education inaugurated by the E. 
I. du Pont Company, for rank-and-file 
employees uses role-playing not only in 
the training of conference leaders to 
conduct the program, but the same tech- 
nique is injected into the program from 
time to time during the employees’ dis- 
cussions, with impressive effects. The 
skill of conference leadership can hardly 
be learned from a book, a lecture course, 
or a movie; it requires practice. That 
practice is attainable, with least damage 
to employee relations, through role-play- 
ing. It appears to me that there is an 
important place for this training tech- 
nique in developing managerial skills, 
good judgment, and leadership among 
foremen.!? It is likewise valuable in 
executive development programs as a 
supplement to the case-and-conference 
method. Even top management might 
benefit by an occasional role-playing 
episode, if only to understand the process 
so that it can decide for itself whether 





11 MANAGEMENT Review, March, 1950, p. 147. 

12 Smith, R., “Training Supervisors to Handle Griev- 
ances on the Spot,’ Business Week, April 9, 1949, 

pp. 96-103. 
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and how this technique is to be used in 
training programs. Those in the upper 
echelons of management who have oppor- 
tunities to attend management seminars 
and advanced management programs 
might well seek some exposure to role- 
playing, for it is a technique that can be 
appreciated only by those who have par- 
ticipated in a properly planned and con- 
ducted role-playing session. 


Meeting Initial Resistance 
To Role-Playing 


Role-playing procedures will vary, of 
course, with the objectives in view as 
well as with the types of personnel par- 
ticipating, but Alex Bavelas has devel- 
oped an outline of procedure for a 
typical role-playing session which should 
prove useful to administrators planning 
to use this training technique.’* Certain 
difficulties in procedure, however, are 
quite generally encountered and warrant 
special attention and precaution. 

It is well known that any new proposal, 
policy, or method of training is met with 
initial resistance which must be over- 
come. The introduction of a new training 
technique always seems to carry with it 
some implication that present perform- 
ance is inadequate. This *'titude is 
gradually being outgrown, however, with 
education and training being more gen- 
erally regarded as presenting an oppor- 
tunity for improvement that in no way 
need reflect unfavorably on present per- 
formance. Whatever the underlying mo- 
tive, the initial bias against role-playing 
will usually find expression in the super- 
ficial charge that it “wastes time with a 
lot of silly play-acting.” However, in the 
hundreds of role-playing sessions which 
I have surpervised, I have experienced 
very little difficulty in overcoming this 


18 “Role-Playing in Management Training,” op. cit. 
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bias. An informal and pleasant at- 
mosphere, an interest-arousing and prac- 
tical case for role-playing, a preliminary 
demonstration showing the inadequacy 
of a mere verbal treatment of important 
problems of human relations have gen- 
erally been sufficient. Role-playing is 
most effective when used in combination 
with other methods, and it can be ar- 
ranged to develop naturally out of a con- 
ference. In nearly every case I have ob- 
served there is a quick realization of the 
practical usefulness of this technique and 
the initial resistance is soon dissipated 
in the rapid flow of realistic action that 
follows. In my years of experience in 
teaching I have never observed men 
learning with more enjoyment than in 
role-playing, which generates a spirit of 
good fellowship, an implicit group ad- 
mission of the need for improvement, 
and a collective determination to improve 
together. 


Maintaining Group Interest 


The realism that is so helpful in over- 
coming the initial bias against role- 
playing must be maintained throughout 
the procedure, or the interest, support, 
and cooperation of the participants will 
be lost. Role-playing should deal with 
practical problems of human relations 
drawn from areas of experience in which 
deficiencies and trouble-spots have been 
ascertained, either through personnel re- 
search or suggestions from the trainees 
in conference. Men from the managerial 
ranks naturally resent having their time 


«Wasted. Accordingly, there is no place 


in role-playing for themes from Alice in 
Wonderland. Those acting out the roles 
must be able to see potential benefits in 
the form of increased managerial effec- 
tiveness, or they will regard the whole 
procedure as a lot of “monkey business.” 














Emphasis on Realism 


Realism should be the constant con- 
cern of all who are engaged in role-play- 
ing. They must live their parts. The 
character portrayals as well as the prob- 
lem situation must genuinely represent 
personal types and relationships that do 
or might exist in the organization. This 
requires a thorough knowledge of work- 
ing conditions, administrative organiza- 
tion, personnel, and the problems of in- 
dustrial relations in the company. How- 
ever, realism in role-playing does not 
necessitate a strict adherence to the 
“normal” or “logical” situation or the 
“typical” character. Sometimes serious 
problems of management arise out of de- 
velopments that are neither “normal” nor 
“logical,” and are frequently traceable to 
individual and group phenomena that 
are not at all “typical.” These irregu- 
larities of behavior and hidden obstruc- 
tive attitudes, which may be found among 
members of management as well as rank- 
and-file employees, need exposure, analy- 
sis, evaluation, and correction in role- 
playing. The conference leader in charge 
of role-playing, generally as a_partici- 
pant, must exercise judgment, skill, and 
subtlety in directing the course of pro- 
cedure into significant channels, redirect- 
ing pointless rambling, keeping all par- 
ticipants in role, and finally cutting off 
the episode at the logical point of com- 
pletion. By asking the group, at the 
conclusion of each episode, “Was that 
real?” he can emphasize the importance 
of striving continually for realism. 


Role of the Conference Leader 


It is important for the conference 
leader to set a tone of seriousness and 
realism for the whole group, without 
becoming formal or officious. He should 
bring to his work enthusiasm and sub- 
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dued humor. Genuinely humorous inci- 
dents and retorts may occasionally jus- 
tify a hearty collective laugh, with 
pleasant and relaxing effects on the whole 
group. However, role-playing is so 
loaded with humorous potentialities that 
the conference leader must be continu- 
ally on guard against tendencies toward 
hilarity that might make a farce of the 
procedure. This hazard arises as soon as 
the participants become adjusted to the 
technique and begin enjoying the pro- 
cedure and the friendly spirit it evokes. 

An interesting situation in _ role- 
playing sometimes arises when partici- 
pants begin reacting to what they re- 
gard as a mistaken approach, attitude, 
method, or expression on the part of 
the major role-player. The fact that a 
wrong approach has been taken some- 
times becomes apparent only through the 
reactions of those participating in other 
roles. A skillful conference leader who 
is participating may initiate this sort of 
corrective reaction, and will soon find the 
other members of the group catching on 
to the same subtle device. If not over- 
done, this device will make for interest 
and realism, since it emphasizes the con- 
sequences of mistakes in handling 
others and enables the man playing the 
major role to see more clearly the re- 
sults of his ineffective handling of a 
situation. Often he will quickly recog- 
nize the reasons for his difficulties and a 
better way of handling the matter will 
suggest itself to him, without any need 
for direct criticism from the group. 
However, there is no assurance that the 
corrective reaction is correct; it is no 
better than the judgment of the partici- 
pant who initiates it. If the pressure on 
any individual as a result of undue use 
of tactics of this sort becomes embar- 
rassing, and he is in danger of “losing 
face,” the conference leader, as a partici- 
pant, can throw the weight of his partici- 
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pation against the excessive pressure and 
restore balance in the role-playing. 
Implicit in role-playing, as we have 
pointed out, is a shared feeling of self- 
criticism that serves to a large degree to 
preclude loss of prestige on the part of 
individual members. However, the con- 
ference leader must be alert to any seri- 
ous threat to an individual’s patience and 
prestige, and keep the impersonators on 
reasonable and realistic grounds. Loss 
of face can result in hostility on the part 
of an individual toward role-playing, for 
it becomes a threat to his standing. The 
fact that it is a shared experience from 
which superiors and other observers are 
barred, usually enables the conference 
leader to develop an emotional and in- 
tellectual atmosphere conducive to self- 
criticism and clinical group criticism, 
without injury to anyone’s feelings. How- 
ever, some people (who need role- 
playing) are over-sensitive to criticism, 
and matters of status and prestige loom 
large in their emotional reactions. This 
sensitivity to criticism must be taken 
into account, especially in the early 
stages of role-playing, with challenging 
pressure being applied only gradually 
until it is known that all participants 
have developed the ability to “take it.” In 
an organization where status and prestige 
are highly sensitized concerns, and com- 
petition for promotion is intense, it is 
advisable not only to exclude all ob- 
servers and personnel of superior rank, 
but to have an understanding, in ad- 
vance, that whatever takes place in the 
conference room shall be held in com- 
plete confidence by all concerned. 


How Much Leader Participation? 


The conference leadership technique 
is most useful in connection with role- 
playing at two stages of the procedure: 
(1) in the discussion and selection of 
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subject matter and cases for role-playing; 
and (2) in the clinical evaluation of the 
role-playing performance. It may be 
considered advisable for the conference 
leader who participates in role-playing to 
depart from pure conference leadership 
to the extent of venturing his own criti- 
cism and evaluation of the proceedings, 
especially when called upon to do so. 
Occasionally he might, upon request, re- 
play a particularly difficult episode and 
demonstrate how he thinks it might have 
been handled more effectively. Other- 
wise, the clinical stage of role-playing 
should more or less follow the generally 
accepted procedure of a conference, with 
the person who has played the major 
role being given the first opportunity for 
self-criticism and comment on the de- 
velopments during the performance. This 
enables him to “save face” and also en- 
courages habits of wholesome self-criti- 
cism and application of the material 
learned. Caution must sometimes be 
used to prevent the group criticism from 
becoming a “whitewash” and allowing 
the group to convert itself into a society 
for mutual admiration. The free dis- 
cussion and full use of role-playing can 
be assured only when top management 
and the superiors of the trainees also 
take the program seriously and are pre- 
pared to accept the changed behavior 
and attitudes that may result from the 
application of lessons learned in role- 
playing. The best assurance of this gen- 
eral acceptance comes from the use of 
role-playing, to some degree, at all man- 
agerial levels. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it might be well to sum- 
marize some of the precautions that have 
been suggested. In role-playing to be a 
success, it is essential: 

1. That you have a plan 
2. That the group is of manageable size 











. That all present participate 

. That all are at ease at the outset 

. That the problem situation is important 
to group 


. That role-playing is “sold” early in the 
proceedings 


. That pressure is exerted gradually 

. That no one 
patience 

. That an atmosphere of realism is estab- 
lished and maintained 


. That the procedure remains informal 
and pleasant 

. That freedom and spontaneity prevail 

. That hilarity does not make the pro- 
cedure a farce 

. That all remain in role and live their 
parts 

. That a wide variety of views and char- 
acters are represented 


“loses face,” or loses 
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15. That roles are fairly rotated and some- 
times reversed 


16. That the most significant points are 
dramatized 

17. That the episode is terminated when it 
has served its purpose 

18. That self-criticism precedes group crit- 
icism 

19. That you avoid the 
“expertize” too much 


20. That each performance is thoroughly 
evaluated 


temptation to 


It is hoped that these observations and 
suggestions will be found useful among 
personnel administrators who are con- 
sidering the use of role-playing as a 
training technique for supervisory train- 
ing and executive development. 


A Survey of 130 Merit-Rating Plans 


ROLAND BENJAMIN, JR. 
Ebasco Services, Incorporated 


As with most of the other basic functions of personnel administration, there is no 
formula for the ideal merit-rating program, nor are the most widely followed practices 
necessarily the best for the individual company. However, a periodic check of 
prevailing practices is helpful for purposes of comparison and as a source of new 
ideas or adaptations that may be of practical value. The following analysis of 130 
merit-rating plans covers not only trends in the mechanics of rating but company 
practices with regard to frequency of ratings, use of rating results, and discussion of 


ratings with employees. 


“FOR DECADES management has been 
searching for the ideal method of rating 
employee performance. As far back as 
1916 the Lord and Taylor department 
store had an appraisal system compa- 
rable to many in use today. Indeed, a 
rating form having much in common 


with some forms employed today was in 
use 160 years ago, according to one in- 
vestigator.! 

Most of the rating procedures utilized 
have not, for one reason or another, 
2 Walter R. Mahler, Meee J Years of Merit Rating 


(1926-1946). The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, 1947, p. v. 
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proved wholly satisfactory. Certainly 
none has completely lived up to its origi- 
nator’s highest expectations. Conse- 
quently it is sometimes asked whether 
employee performance should be rated at 
all. This question is actually rather 
academic, since all supervisors and ex- 
ecutives are constantly forced to rate 
their subordinates. Every time an em- 
ployee asks for a raise or is considered 
for a promotion, every time we review 
the work of an individual or discuss his 
problems with him, a conscious or sub- 
conscious rating takes place. Since the 
appraisal of employee performance is a 
necessary part of the managerial func- 
tion, many companies have decided that 
the ratings should be conducted syste- 
matically at regular intervals, and their 
results recorded. 

Admittedly it is difficult to design a 
technically satisfactory merit-rating pro- 
cedure that will provide a valid means 
of judging the employee’s over-all per- 
formance and have the respect and sup- 
port of supervision. Today this problem 
is more complex than ever, for where a 
union represents the employees to be 
rated, its attitude, too, must be con- 
sidered. This has always been true in a 
practical sense; now, since merit wage in- 
creases and merit ratings have been held 
by the National Labor Board and the 
courts to be subject to collective bar- 
gaining, it is also true in a legal sense.” 


There are other collective-bargaining 
considerations in merit rating. Often, 
labor agreements specify that promo- 
tions or retention of workers shall be 
based, in varying degrees, on “merit and 
ability”; in such cases, the relative merit 


2 Matter of J. H. Allison and Co., 70 N.L.R.B. 377; 

165 F. (2d) 766 (C.C.A. 6, 1948); Matter of 
General Controls Co., 88 N.L.R.B. 1341 (1950); 
Matter of Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 90 
N.L.R.B. 1244 (1950); Matter of Berkley Machine 
Works & Foundry Co., N.L.R.B. V CA 4 (1951) 
189 F. 2d 904. 
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and ability of employees must be assessed 
periodically. The experience of many 
companies seems to indicate that a poorly 
designed or improperly used merit-rating 
plan will result in grievances or arbitra- 
tion cases that may be extremely difficult 
to handle. Conversely, a well-designed 
plan, supported by supervision, can be 
an extremely useful management tool. 


Types of Merit-Rating Plans 


There are five major types of merit- 
rating plans* which have been used by 
various organizations at different times. 
These are (1) ranking plans, (2) man- 
to-man comparisons, (3) check lists, (4) 
forced choice plans, and (5) graphic 
rating scales. 

Ranking plans place the employees in 
a given department or group in rank 
order, either on the basis of their over- 
all performance or by certain specific 
traits or characteristics, such as quantity 
of work produced. This system is sel- 
dom encountered in practice today. 

Man-to-man comparisons (paired com- 
parisons) are a comparable technique 
whereby groups of persons are com- 
pared to one another, one at a time. 
Developed during the first World War 
and used by the Army at that time in 
assessing officer ability, this method is 
extremely laborious and time-consuming. 
It is rarely used in merit-rating work 
today. 

Check-lists as merit-rating tools have 
been the subject of a good deal of ex- 
perimental work in recent years. One 
type utilizes a series of definitive state- 
ments felt to be typical of poor, average, 


* For a complete discussion of merit-rating techniques 
under these and other plans, see Rating Employee 
and Supervisory Performance, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1950. See also ‘Principles and 
Procedures in Evaluating Performance,” by John 
C. Flanagan in Personnet, March, 1952, for a 
description of “the critical incident” approach to 
more objective merit rating.—Eb. 
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and good performance. The rater is re- 
quested to check off those statements that 
most closely describe the performance 
of the individual being rated. 


More recent experiments have evolved 
the forced-choice rating technique. In 
this method, a variant of the check-list 
form of rating, sets of five statements 
typically are used, and the rater is re- 
quested to check the two in each set that 
best describe the individual being rated. 


Any check-list approach is deceptively 
simple. Actually, such a list must be 
most carefully constructed after con- 
siderable research to ensure that it fits the 
individual company’s situation. Also, 
while the check-list overcomes, to a large 
extent, some psychological and statistical 
problems associated with other merit- 
rating techniques, in some installations 
it has proved less satisfactory than was 
originally expected because of wide- 
spread antagonism on the part of raters. 
This has largely resulted from the rater’s 
inability to tell whether he is giving the 
employee a “good” or a “bad” rating. 
Merit-rating plans involving the check-list 
principle are used by only a small minor- 
ity of companies. 

By far the most widely used—and 
abused—type of merit-rating plan is the 
graphic rating scale. This utilizes a 
series of traits (or characteristics) that 
are considered important in assessing an 
employee’s performance. Among the 
traits frequently encountered in graphic 
scales, such examples as “quality of 
work,” “quantity of work,” and “de- 
pendability” may be mentioned. Each 
of these listings is in turn subdivided into 
“degrees.” Thus, in effect, a quantitative 
measuring scale is provided for each 
trait. For example, in rating the factor, 
Quality of Work, a scale might describe 
four different degrees of merit, as fol- 
lows: (1) careless—frequent errors; (2) 
usually passable work—occasional errors; 
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(3) better than average quality work— 
few errors; (4) consistently excellent 
quality—errors rare. 


Considerations in Setting up 
A Merit-Rating Plan 


Any company about to install a merit- 
rating program should first determine 
what its objectives are. 

Basically, there are two philosophies of 
merit rating. One concept views the 
periodic rating of employees as a de- 
vice to provide management with a rec- 
ord of each individual’s performance and 
potentiality. In theory, these records 
are objectively reviewed to determine 
who shall receive pay increases, and in 
what amount; who shall be promoted 
when vacancies occur; and who shall be 
laid off during slack periods. This is 
certainly an important use of merit-rating 
data, but many management men feel 
that such a program fails to realize the 


full potential utility of merit-rating tech- 
niques. 


The newer and broader concept views 
merit rating as a management tool that 
can also be used to motivate employees 
to improve their performance. Working 
under the older theory, management was 
careful not to let the employee know the 
results of the rating; the new theory 
calls for detailed discussions of the rater’s 
conclusions with the employee. Com- 
panies that have done this over a period 
of time say that it works wonders in 
building morale, and has proved effective 
at all employee levels. (However, they 
emphasize that supervisors must be care- 
fully trained to handle post-rating inter- 
views.) This newer approach is also 
usually well received by employees. They 
want to know where they stand and what 
is expected of them. In organizations 
where workers are kept more or less in 
the dark, uncertainties and fears breed 
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inner tensions that can only reduce their 
effectiveness on the job. 


Once the company’s objectives in in- 
stalling a merit-rating program have been 
determined, the rating plan that will best 
accomplish these objectives should be 
devised, with a view to the total back- 
ground and circumstances of the indi- 
vidual company. 


Immediately many questions will arise: 
Who should develop the plan? What 
type of plan should be used? On what 
factors (traits) should the employees be 
rated? Into how many degrees should 
the traits be subdivided? What em- 
ployee groups are to be covered by the 
plan? Who should do the rating? How 
frequently should employees be rated? 
How should merit ratings be used? And 
sO on. 


To determine what is actually being 
done in some of these areas, a survey was 
conducted among 75 companies ranging 


in size from 130 to 196,000 employees. 
The survey sample was broken down as 
follows: 


S1zE OF PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


No. of No. of 
Employees Companies 
18 
18 

















Over 10,000 





Total companies participating 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


No. of 
Industry Companies 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Instruments 
Non-Electrical Machinery ...................... 
Paper and Paper Products .000......cccccoo0 
Food 
Insurance 
Chemicals 
Banks 
Electrical Machinery 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION (Cont'd) 


Primary Metal Industries 
Retail Merchants 
Transportation Equipment 
Public Utilities 
Textiles 
Miscellaneous 














Results of Survey 


Number of Plans by Category of Em- 
ployee Rated. The survey showed that 
130 merit-rating plans are in use among 
the 75 participating companies (many 
companies have two or more plans). 
These plans apply to the following types 
of personnel: 


Type of Employee No. of Plans 
Manual 54 
Clerical 42 
Administrative, Professional 

and Supervisory 








Use of Merit Ratings. In most com- 
panies, merit-rating results are put to 
many uses. Unfortunately, not all com- 
panies reported how they use the rating 
results. The indicated uses, as expressed 
by the companies themselves, are listed 
in the following table: 


Companies 
Use of Merit Ratings Reporting* 
In connection with merit increases 
To tell employees where they stand 
To determine training needs 
To determine promotability ....................... 
To evaluate employees 
To determine advisability of transfer ... 
To determine layoff or recall 
To determine who should be demoted 
To improve departmental efficiency 
To determine disciplinary action 
At end of probationary period ............... 
To determine special talents 
To validate psychological tests 
To assure proper placement 
Miscellaneous 





* Some companies cited several reasons. 
Types of Plans Used. Graphic rating 


scales are by far the most popular device, 
with about nine out of ten companies 
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reporting their use. The breakdown is as 
follows: 


Type Per Cent 
Graphic Rating Scale 87 % 
Check-List 9 
Forced Choice 2 
Man-to-Man Comparison ... | 
Ranking 1 1 





Total Plans (all types)... 130 100% 


** Four plans combined the Graphic Rating Scale 
and Check List approach. 


Number of Traits Rated. Analysis of 
the 114 graphic rating scale plans shows 
that the number of traits used ranged 
from five to 32, with a median of six. 


No. of 


Frequency of 
Traits 


Occurrence 
32 
32 
7 
15 
12 



































Number of Degrees per Trait. Each 
of the Graphic Rating Scale plans breaks 
each trait into subdivisions, or degrees. 
Thus, in effect, a quantitative measure 
is provided to enable the rater to desig- 
nate the extent to which an employce 
evidences each trait. The number of de- 
grees used ranged from three to 21, with 
a median of five. The breakdown is as 
follows: 


No. of 


Frequency of 
Degrees 


Occurrence 
14 


























Numerical Scores Used. Some com- 
panies assign an arbitrary mathematical 
value to each degree of each trait. After 
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the rater has rated the employee, the 
personnel department or some other 
central agency determines the total point 
value of the rating. Companies that fol- 
low this procedure sometimes weight the 
traits in terms of their assumed impor- 
tance in the over-all picture. Thus, the 
first degree of the trait “Quantity of 
Work Produced” might have a numerical 
value of 10 points, the second degree of 
that trait 20 points, and so on: while 
the first degree of the trait “Adapta- 
bility,” might only have a numerical 
value of 5 points, the second degree of 
that trait 10 points, and so forth. 

A numerical score is likely to look 
impressive and rather scientific. Actually, 
of course, since it is based purely on 
human judgment, it is subject to error. 
For this reason, some companies convert 
the total score to groups. Thus, for in- 
stance, up to 60 points might fall in 
Group A, 61-80 points might fall in 
Group B, 81-100 points in Group C, ete. 
About four or five groupings are com- 
monly used. 

Of the 77 plans in which it was pos- 
sible to determine whether or not numer- 
ical scores were employed, 69, or 90 per 
cent, used numerical scores. Of these, 
40 plans (58 per cent of the total num- 
ber) weighted the traits, and 29 did not. 


Discussion of Rating with Employee. 
Most of the companies that indicated ° 
their policy in this respect reported that 
ratings were discussed with the employees 
after they had been completed. Here is 
the breakdown: 


Rating Discussed No. of 
with Employee? Plans 
Yes .: 45 
No 4 
Rating available to employee if he 
requests it 8 
Rater may discuss rating with employee, 
but is not required to do so 
Not stated (It is assumed that most of 
these companies did not divulge the 
rating to the employee) ccc 5 
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Frequency of Ratings. The majority 
of all reported plans (57) were imple- 
mented at intervals of six months. The 
next largest group calls for yearly 
ratings. In general, rating intervals of 
four months, three months, or less were 
most common in plans for manual work- 
ers, less so for clerical workers, and 
least common for employees in adminis- 
trative, professional and higher-level jobs. 

Traits. The ten most frequently used 


traits, broken by type of plan, are as fol- 
lows: 



























































MANUAL PLANs 
Frequency of 
Trait Occurrence 
Quality . 42 
Quantity _..... 42 
Knowledge of Job 31 
Dependability 27 
Cooperation 27 
Adaptability 15 
Attendance 15 
Versatility 9 
Housekeeping . 8 
Safety 7 
CLERICAL PLANS 
Frequency of 
Trait Occurrence 

Quantity _......... 38 
Dependability 34 
Quality 32 
Knowledge of Job 31 
Cooperation 31 
EDU SER aie eat Sh seen 23 
Adaptability __............... 7 
Judgment eee 
ESTE Ae Sone 6 
pe el, emcee RR tai Sd a 3 





ADMINISTRATIVE, PROFESSIONAL AND 
SUPERVISORY PLANS 


























Frequency of 
Trait Occurrence 
Knowledge of Job 34 
Cooperation 31 
Dependability 27 
Quality 23 
Judgment 23 
Initiative 22 
ee! Wh Oo lee ke od 19 
Leadership . 19 
Planning and Organization ..................... 14 
Health 6 
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A Word of Caution 


The rating of employees’ work per- 
formance and potential is an important 
and necessary part of the management 
function. Unfortunately, it is frequently 
done on a purely subjective or some- 
times even highly emotional basis. Per- 
sonal likes and dislikes too often influence 
judgments. But if the rating process is 
handled objectively, it becomes a valu- 
able management tool. Particularly is 
this true when the rating is reviewed 
with the employee. 

Some words of caution are in order, 
however. No merit-rating plan should 
be adopted merely because the practice 
is fashionable; nor should another firm’s 
plan be taken over bodily and put into 
use. The company’s objectives in adopt- 
ing a plan should be clearly thought out, 
and the plan should be evolved to fit the 


background and circumstances of the or- 
ganization. 


Supervisory Acceptance Important 


For best results the plan should be 
worked out, step by step, in collabora- 
tion with the raters who will later be 
expected to use it. In this way they will 
gain experience with the techniques in- 
volved. It is of the utmost importance, 
too, that the raters accept the plan, and 
really understand its use. In all too 
many companies, supervisors simply go 
through the motions of rating because 
they have to “fill in a form.” This ap- 
proach can be worse than useless. Super- 
visors will never give the rating process 
the time and effort it requires until the 
plan has been “sold” to them and they 
understand and respect it. Without that 
respect and understanding even a supe- 
rior merit-rating plan can quickly de- 
generate to the point where it is regarded 
merely as “more front-office red tape.” 





Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1952 


Progress in industrial relations and personnel administration has been accelerated in 
recent years by the growing activities of local personnel and training groups. Since 
AMA first published its directory of local personnel associations in 1946, the number of 
listings has more than doubled. This increase is undoubtedly due not only to the more 
intensive coverage of the survey but to a growing recognition, nation-wide, of the helpful 
contributions that local associations can provide in the form of information and services 
to their members. The following listing represents a complete revision of the directory, 


last published in July, 1951. It includes for the first time a separate listing of training 
associations. 


Addresses of the local associations (or of a secretary or other officer) are given 
where known; publications issued and frequency of meetings are also indicated wherever 


possible. 


LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 





ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, J. M. Armstrong, Jr.; Vice President, E. L. 


Stewart; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert W. Connolly, 13-C University Courts, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. Meets monthly. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix Personnel Club. President, Joseph D. Golden, 816 Roosevelt, Tempe, Arizona; 


Vice President, Francis O. Thalheimer; Secretary, Carolyn Belt; Treasurer, William 
F. Osborn. Meets monthly. 
Tucson Personnel Club, 124 E. Pennington Street, P. O. Box 5017. President, Frank 


Stowell; Vice President, Hugh Fry; Secretary, Miss La Donna Manville; Treasurer, 
Scott Boyd. Meets monthly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Marion Anderton; Vice President, Mrs. Helen 
Graham; Secretary, Miss Markee Thomas, Industrial Relations Staff Assistant and 
Office Coordinator, Continental Can Company, Inc., 235 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 1, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Margaret Ritchie. Meets monthly. 

California Personnel Management Association. Farm Credit Building, 2180 Milvia Street, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. President, Clyde W. King; Vice President, W. L. Ingraham; 
Secretary-Manager, E. Van Every. Meets monthly. Personnel News Bulletin (monthly) ; 
Industrial Relations Letter (twice monthly) ; 30 Management Reports annually. Also 
publishers of the Western Personnel Management & Industrial Relations Directory 
(listing 1,838 executives) . 

Inland Personnel Association. President, R. E. Reynolds; Vice President, W. W. Des 
Lauriers; Secretary-Treasurer, Hulda E. Schroeder, Personnel Technician, County of 
San Bernardino, 236 Third Street, San Bernardino, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Personnel & Industrial Relations Association, Inc. President, Lawrence T. Cooper; Vice 
President, Bonar Dyer; Secretary, Raymond A. Anderson, Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., 2930 Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, E. R. Paul. 
Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 

Personnel Management Association of San Diego. President, G. Edward Hall; Vice 
Presidents, Owen S. Asberry and Richard Bulger, Jr.; Treasurer, Arthur L. Anderson; 
Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Slough, Placement Secretary, San Diego State College, 5402 
College Avenue, San Diego, Calif. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Miss Mary Tewksbury, Employment 
Supervisor, Continental Can Company, Inc., 3820 Union Pacific Avenue, Los Angeles 
23, Calif.; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Hinkle; Membership, Miss Mildred Radonovich; 
Publicity, Miss Sue Kelly. Meets monthly. Monthly News Letter. 
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Santa Clara Valley Personnel Directors’ Association. President, Phil Olsen; Vice President, 


Emmett Britton; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Wrage, General Electric Company, 2155 
S. First St., San Jose, California. Meets monthly. 


CANADA 


Montreal Personnel Association. President, S. M. Gossage; Vice President, R. D. Boyd; 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Lacroix, Personnel Manager, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., 1455 
Shearer Street, Montreal 3, Quebec. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of British Columbia. President, B. H. Peterson; Ist Vice President, 
A. R. Kluckner; 2nd Vice President, J. Rutledge; Treasurer, A. O. Morse; Secretary, 
Miss Iris Caldecott, Personnel Dept., Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver 9, B. C. 
Meets monthly. P.A.B.C. News, Monthly news bulletin. 

Personnel Association of Edmonton, 10725-101 St., Edmonton, Alberta. President, S. F. 
Gordon; Vice President, W. P. Bullock; Secretary-Treasurer, D. L. Campbell, Training 
Supervisor C.V.T. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, S. C. Sparling; Vice President, 
L. E. Bridge; Secretary, A. T. Burstow, Business Manager, Manitoba Clinic, 128 
Medical Arts Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Treasurer, Miss Mary Wright; Exec. 
Secretary, Prof. Gordon Donaldson. Meets monthly. Monthly newsletter, Personnelities. 

Personnel Association of London & District. President, Russell Waide; Vice President, 
W. Joyce Roadhouse; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Constable, Somerville Limited, 
London, Ontario, Canada. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, 73 King Street, West Toronto, Ontario. President, W. 
H. Dickie; Vice President, W. C. Black; Secretary-Treasurer, G. J. E. Pettet; Executive 
Secretary, J. C. Wylie, Suite 301, 73 King Street, W., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 

The Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. President, Miss Frances Wright, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada; Vice President, Miss M. B. McClure; Secretary, Miss 
C. Vallee, National Employment Service, 10 Notre Dame St., E., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada; Treasurer, Miss G. E. Truscott. Meets monthly October to May. 


COLORADO 


Denver Personnel Club. President, T. A. Anderson; Vice President, B. B. VanZandt; 


Secretary, Esther McIntosh, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Treasurer, Leota 
Peckrul. Meets monthly. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Harvey R. Bowman; Vice President, H. L. 
Roberts; Secretary, Edward Wilson, Personnel Manager, Sprague Meter Company, 
35 South Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, R. A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

The Employment Managers Association of Bridgeport, 211 State Street, Bridgeport 3, 
Conn. President, Lloyd Taylor; Ist Vice President, William Snow; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Peter Reilly; Secretary, George Quandt, % Dictaphone Corporation, 375 Howard 
Avenue, Bridgeport 5, Conn.; Treasurer, Harmon Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford. President, W. Watson Woodford; Secretary, 
Ralph G. Kenneson, Manufacturers Association of Hartford County, Inc., 612 Capitol 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, Otto Jensen; Vice President, Richard 
Kaynor; Secretary, Ralph L. Bates, % Box 4098, Waterville, Conn.; Treasurer, John 
Woods. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 417 Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn. President, Robert H. Pearson; Vice President, Stanley E. Jacobs; 
Treasurer, John H. DeLuca; Secretary, Dean Brossman. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Group, Norwalk Manufacturers Council. Chairman, Philip eter: Vice 
Chairman, Andrew Hallock; Secretary, Sherwood H. Prothero, Norwalk Manufacturers 
Council, 520 West Ave., Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly. 


DELAWARE 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturer’s Section, Chamber of Commerce, Inc. Chairman, 
V. M. Schneider; Vice Chairman, M. S. Davis, Jr.; Secretary, P. F. Guerke, Manu- 


facturer’s Section, Chamber of Commerce, Delaware, Inc., 1112-14 King Street, Wil- 
mington 1, Del. Meets monthly. 
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Personnel Management Group, Manufacturer’s Section, Chamber of Commerce, 1112-14 
King St., Wilmington, Delaware. Chairman, Worth Tracy; Vice Chairman, John N. 
Russo; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


GEORGIA 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, 145 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. President, Orie E. Meyers, 
Jr.; lst Vice President, A. B. Reddick; 2nd Vice President, H. H. Long; Treasurer, 
R. C. Faulk; Secretary, Miss Bettye Johnson, American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 1105 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Meets monthly. Monthly 


newspaper. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora Personnel Association. President, Wilbur A. Gramley; Vice President, J. H. Bandy; 
Secretary, William P. Kilgore, Executive Vice President, Fox Valley Manufacturer’s 
Assn., 111 Downer Place, Aurora, Ill.; Treasurer, Adolph H. Castens. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Richard Brennan; Vice Chairman, Albert 
Carr; Treasurer, Luther Cree; Secretary, Anne Kraisinger, Magnecord, Inc., 225 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
President, Mac Henry Schafer; Vice President, Thomas G. Ayres; Secretary, J. D. 
Perley; Treasurer, Edward G. Kasch. Monthly meetings. Conference group meetings 
weekly. 

The Personnel Association of Springfield (Illinois). President, R. B. Chalfant; Vice 
President, C. H. Hansen; Secretary, E. R. Otto, Works Manager, George Otto Boiler 
Company, Springfield, Illinois; Treasurer, R. O. Walker. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, A. J. Adamitis; Vice President, Frank 
Nelson; Treasurer, F. J. Madden; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielson, % Office Assistants, 
Inc., 2549 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. Meets monthly. Monthly brochure. 

* Rockford Industrial Personnel Club, Rockford, III. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club. President, Roy Auguston; Vice President, Ben 


Roffe; Program Chairman, Norman Meyer; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert H. Freitag, 
4 E. 111th St., Chicago 28, Ill. Meets monthly. 


INDIANA 


Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, R. W. Nygaard; Vice President, J. K. 
Paul; Secretary-Treasurer, M. J. Casey, Industrial Relations Division, Standard Oil 
Company, Whiting, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club. President, J. Herbert Hutchinson; Vice President, Gil Barry; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Norman L. Kniese, Secretary-Mgr., Evansville Manufacturers’ 
& Employers’ Association, 119 Locust St., Evansville, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, R. G. Wood; Vice President, Nils 
Bolin; Secretary, Donald A. Countryman, Personnel Mgr., National Homes Corp., 
Lafayette, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, G. W. Brown; Ist Vice President, Paul G. 
Pitz; 2nd Vice President, Wm. Lee; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Executive 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. One state conference and three 
regional meetings yearly. 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
President, John R. Clarke; Vice President, John C. Schade; Secretary, A. F. Williams; 
Treasurer, John E. Evard. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, A. L. Baker; Ist Vice President, 
Edward Shriver; 2nd Vice President, Kenneth Michael; Secretary-Treasurer, Darrell 
Marr, Personnel Director, American Steel Dredge Co., Inc., 2511 W. Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Earl Sommers; Vice President, Howard 
Martin; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Birdice Norris, Indiana Employment Security 
Division, 203 Hudson Bldg., 6th and Main Sts., Richmond, Indiana. Meets monthly. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Personnel Association, Post Office Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky. President, Gilbert 
W. Mead, Jr.; Vice President, S. Lyle Graham; Secretary, Wilbur S. Ball, Jr.; 
Treasurer, Carl C. Cornett. Meets monthly. 


*No recent information available. 
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LOUISIANA 


Personnel Management Association of New Orleans, P. 0. Box 771, New Orleans, La. Presi- 
dent, Walter Lucas; Vice Presidents, A. J. Jarrell and Walter Allee; Secretary, Ann 
Pendergast; Treasurer, Violet Poindexter. Meets monthly. P.M.A. News. 


MARYLAND 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, F. X. Moritz; Vice Presi- 
dents, E. P. Martin, J. E. Colbeck, J. B. Payne; Secretary-Treasurer, R. L. Marteny, 
Bartgis Bros. Co., Baltimore, Maryland. Meets monthly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Greater New Bedford Personnel Managers Association. President, Francis J. Murphy; 
cretary-Treasurer, Winston C. Brasor, Continental Screw Company, 459 Mt. Pleasant 
Street, New Bedford, Mass. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, Harold W. Walkin- 
shaw; Vice President, William Daume; Secretary, Elbert G. Kjoller, Director of Per- 
sonnel, National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Treasurer, Robert L. Medlicott. 
Meets monthly. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Glenn Smith; Vice President, Robert 
Davenport; Secretary, Christine L. Budka, Personnel Manager, Naumkeag Steam 
—— Company, 47 Congress Street, Salem, Mass.; Treasurer, Philip Brown. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. President, Verner O. Nelson; Vice President, Mrs. Viola Saltmarsh; Secretary, 
D. Fred Hurley. Meets monthly. Personnel Bulletin. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Miss Carolyn Thanisch; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Ellen Crawford; Chairman of Membership, Mrs. Muriel Camp- 

bell, Credit Bureau of Greater Boston, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Meets monthly. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. General Chairman, C. Richard Palmer, % Consumers 
Power Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Program Chairman, Jack Stiner; Secretary- 
por ae Raymond L. Bundy, Michigan National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. Meets 
monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association, Wenona Hotel Mezzanine, Bay City, Mich. President, 
Carl Ruhland; Vice President, Floyd Rexer; Secretary-Treasurer, Norbert C. Roth, 
% Kuhlman Electric Company, 1000 26th St., Bay City, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Detroit Employment Managers’ Club, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. President, 
George E. Gullen; Secretary, Wayne Stettbacher. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. President, Arnold F. Martin; Vice President, 
Loren F. Farris; Program Chairman, Kenneth E. Youngs; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter 
J. Kingsley, Personnel Director, Herron Zimmers Moulding, 3900 E. Outer Drive, 
Detroit 34, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Detroit Personnel Group. No formal organization. Contacts made through N. 
Ziegler, Personnel Director, Woodall Industries Inc., Detroit 34, Michigan. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo. President, F. B. Long; Vice President, Richard 
Brown; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas H. Reminga, Kalamazoo Sled Company, 844 
Crosstown Parkway, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Meets bi-weekly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Round Table. President, George Schilling; Vice President, Wayne 


Fletcher; Secretary-Treasurer, Theodore Kramp, Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. Meets monthly. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul Personnel Directors. President, Robert L. Lindsay; Vice President, L. W. Binger; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph Sergot, Seeger Refrigerator Co., 850 Arcade St., St. 
Paul, Minn. Meets twice monthly. 

St. Paul Personnel Men’s Association. Chairman, R. L. Lindsay; Vice Chairman, L. W. 
Binger; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph Sergot, Seeger Refrigerator Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. Meets monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association, 3300 5th Street N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

hairman, Franklin G. Emrich; Vice Chairman, Glen R. Harmon; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Nellie A. Bredeson. Meets monthly. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, Grover Speed; Vice President, C. T. 


Millice; Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Boney, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 300 North 
State St., Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


MISSOURI 


*Industrial Relations Club of Saint Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Personnel Research Forum, Inc., 2012 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. President, J. S. 
Handford; Vice President, Stanley Anderson; Treasurer, Robert W. Atkinson; Secre- 
tary, Merwin L. Anderson, Puritan Compressed Gas Corp., 2012 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. Meets twice monthly. 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Constance Lange; Vice President, 
Genevieve Anderson; Secretary, Mrs. Thelma Haven, Director of Women’s Personnel, 
Pet Milk Company, 1401 Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. Meets monthly. 


NEW JERSEY 


Delaware Valley Personnel Association (formerly Central New Jersey Personnel Associa- 
tion). President, Thomas R. Holden; Vice Presidents, Harry Weizer and Arthur Kneen, 
Jr.; Secretary, William P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Corp., P. O. Box 745, Trenton 
4, N. J.; Treasurer, Raymond A. Dreisbach. Meets monthly. 

Englewood Hospital Association (formerly Association of Hospital Personnel Executives) . 
President, Ray P. Foote; lst Vice President, Walter W. Stillman; Secretary, Nelson R. 
Henson, 272 Oakwood Road, Englewood, N. J.; Treasurer, William C. Blind. Monthly 
newspaper, The Reporter. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, S. Parkins; Vice President, J. H. Balmer; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss W. Angst, Arvey Corporation, 300 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Bureau of the Hoboken Chamber of Commerce, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Secretary, R. W. Verney. Meets monthly. 
Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, Passaic, 


N. J. Chairman, George E. Lewis; Managing Director, Albert E. Whitehill. Meets 
monthly. 


NEW YORK 


Association of Hospital Personnel Executives. President, Miss Annette Auld; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harvey Machaver; Secretary, Mrs. Ada A. McQuillen, Admin. Asst., St. John’s 
Episcopal Hospital, 480 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Meets every third Thursday. 
Publishes annual salary survey of 16 key jobs for hospitals in N. Y. area. 

The Brooklyn Management Club, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, New York. President, J. William Stuart; Vice President, J. V. Richards; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association. Chairman, Kenneth F. Echard; Vice Chairman, 
George F. Baggett; Secretary, Douglas J. Hanor, Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute, 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Bentley. Meets monthly. 

The Central New York Personnel Managers’ Association. President, Harry Wilson; Ist 
Vice President, Paul Dorn; 2nd Vice President, George G. Harrer; Secretary, John F. 
Hooks, National Automotive Fibres, Inc., West Main St., Little Falls, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Edgar A. Doyle. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Ray R. Drake, Jr.; Vice President, 
Stewart C. Watson; Treasurer, Theodore P. Marsden; Secretary, Lawrence S. Hadley, 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., 3445 River Road, Box 12 Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Industrial Management Council of Rochester, 12 Mortimer 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Chairman, R. W. Meyer; Ist Vice Chairman, Norman R. 
Coons; 2nd Vice Chairman, Herbert C. Boedecker; Secretary, Russell C. McCarthy. 
Meets weekly. 

Industrial Relations Group of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Falls, 
New York. Chairman, W. H. Webb; Vice Chairman, H. M. Latta; Secretary, George 
H. Cooley; Treasurer, W. J. Phillips. 

Industrial Relations Workshop, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 

. Y. Chairman, Frank D. Sweeten; Secretary, Joan M. Cain; Executive committee, 
Harry Safron, Thomas M. Mannion, Raymond A. Robert. Meets monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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Ithaca Personnel Officers Association. President, Charles Dolan; Vice President, Harold 
Palmer; Secretary, M. M. Curchin, N. Y. State Gas and Electric Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce Offices, 24-16 Bridge Plaza 
South, Long Island City, New York. President, Otto Marx; Secretary, Miss A 
Mavilia; Treasurer, Herbert Reis. Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society, Room 1212, 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. President, 
Lewis Orgel; Vice President, Benjamin Cymrot; Secretary-Treasurer, Meyer Kailo. 
Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

New York Personnel Management Association. Chairman, Edward J. Walsh; Vice Chair- 
men, R. Randall Irwin and John Q. Jennings; Secretary, Dorothy Hyland, 742 Lexing- 
_ Avenue, New York City; Treasurer, E. Scaritt Jones. Meets monthly. Monthly 

ulletin. 

The Personnel Club of New York, New York Academy of Sciences, 2 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 
President, Florence Martin; Vice President, Georgine La Montagne; Treasurer, Arax 
Simsarian; Secretary, Ruth Buckbinder, Conmar Products Corp., 140 Thomas St., 
Newark, N. J. Meets monthly. Monthly newsletter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, Howard J. Gresens; Vice Presi- 
dent, William Parker; Treasurer, William Miller; Secretary, Murray Skinker, Servo- 
mechanisms, Inc., Post & Stewart Avenues, Westbury, New York. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Council of Syracuse. President, Strange J. Palmer; Vice Presi- 
dent, John A. Metcalf; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. Ciciarelli, Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Syracuse, 351 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Club, Y.M.C.A., 185 Washington Street, Binghamton, New York. 
President, Frederick B. Kessler; Ist Vice President, Frank Rinaldi; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Alfred Kipper; Secretary-Treasurer, Francis Sortman. Meets monthly. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, W. J. Borghard; Vice 
President, G. E. Bucci; Secretary, W. T. Gordon, Standard Brands, Inc. Peekskill, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, John Mathews. Meets monthly. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Personnel Directors Association. President, Ray A. Killian; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ned Hamilton, American Trust Company, Charlotte, N. C. Meets monthly. 

*Durham Area Personnel Club, Durham, N. C 

Eastern North Carolina Personnel Association. President, J. Harry Muir; Vice President, 
George G. Harper; Treasurer, Frank Hay; Secretary, Mrs. Hattie W. Sanders, P. O. 
Box 1240, Rocky Mount, N. C. Usually five or six meetings per year (on call from 
President). 

Gastonia Personnel Association. President, T. B. Ipock; Vice Presidents, Stahlee Funder- 
burke and J. G. England; Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Noblett, Box 38, Gastonia, N. C. 
Meets monthly. 

High Point Personnel Association. President, W. S. Petree; Vice President, W. B. Hall, 
Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. Aline W. Carter, Box 871, High Point, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, K. F. Bevan, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Chester Arnold; Secretary, Gwyn Weaver, Blue Gem Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Treasurer, Wm. McAfee. Meets monthly. 

*Piedmont Personnel Directors’ Association. Secretary-Treasurer, Mack A. Huntley, Cald- 
well Furniture Co., Lenoir, North Carolina. 

Randolph County Personnel Directors Association. President, James McCutchen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Terry, P. O. Box 391, Asheboro, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 1408, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. President, James H. Booth; Vice President, Harvey Fagg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple. Meets monthly. 


OHIO 


Alliance Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Personnel Division. First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. President, Wayne Walter; Vice President, Ralph McQuillan; Secre- 
tary, W. A. Boyd, 207 First National Bank Bldg., Alliance, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, C. E. Burnett; Vice President, Frank C. 
Becker; Treasurer, Glenn Cook; Secretary, Fred Leupp, c/o Denison Engineering Co., 
1160 Dublin Road, Columbus, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

* Cincinnati Personnel Association, Cincinnati Ohio. 


* No recent information available. 
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Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

President, James MacDougall; Vice President, William Wagner; Treasurer, Clayton 

roux; Secretary, Robert F. Sommer; Executive Secretary, William G. Donaldson. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Chairman, John H. Weeks; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch, 400 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 400 Lorain County Bank Building, 
Elyria, Ohio; President, Earl White; Vice President, Robert C. Smith; Treasurer, 
Louis Arnold; Secretary, Richard A. Stith. Meets monthly. 

The Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, Daniel J. Hobbs; Vice President, 
Fred G. Hobbs; Secretary, Robert K. Morrow, Personnel Manager, Winters National 
Bank and Trust Co., Dayton, Ohio; Treasurer, William M. Hughey. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Louise Brown; Vice President, Ona G. Cronk; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Murray, Asst. Employment Manager, Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co., = St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio; Treasurer, Miss Louise Finch. Meets 
monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. President, Myron 
M. Housel; Ist Vice President, Frank Smith; 2nd Vice President, Melville A. Smiley; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry J. Baumker, Macomber Vocational High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Dorothy K. Hill; Vice Presi- 
dent and Program Chairman, Mrs. M. A. Willcutt; Secretary, Miss Rosalind Cady, 
Cal Crim Detective Bureau, Inc., 209 Traction Building, Cincinnati 1, Ohio; Treasurer, 
Eleanor M. Forbes. Meets monthly. 


OKLAHOMA 


Personnel Association of Oklahoma City. Chairman, Lawrence Van Horn; Vice Chairman, 


John H. O’Tool; Secretary, Paul Strasbaugh, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 
Meets monthly. 


OREGON 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, R. H. Lund; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. C. Ludders, Asst. Personnel Director, Portland Gas and 
Coke Company, Public Service Bldg., Portland, Oregon. Meets monthly. Personnel 
Panorama (10 times yearly.) Chapters in British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny-Kiski Personnel Association. President, Philip Wise; Vice President, Blair 
McKallip; Secretary, W. H. George, National Roll & Foundry Co., Avonmore, Penna.; 
Treasurer, Mark Seita. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, (George L. CuNen; Vice Presi- 
dents, Frank J. Englehart, Howard L. Jones, Joseph A. Weber; Secretary, Charles J. 
Minich, Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penna.; 
Treasurer, Harry Thudium. Meets monthly. 

Manufacturers’ Association Personnel Club, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster, Penna. President, 
G. Kenneth Weeks; Vice President, Edward C. McFerren; Treasurer, Benjamin F. 
Weaver; Secretary, Carl B. Slabach, Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., 8 W. King St. 
Lancaster, Penna. Meets monthly. 

McKean County Industrial Relations Association, Bradford, Pennsylvania. President, 
W. J. Larsen, c/o Kendall Refining Company, Bradford, Penna.; Treasurer, George 
Tiffany; Secretary, Steve Monoky. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Mary Hopkins; Vice 
President, Harry F. Meyner; Secretary, David Bushar, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, 
Penna.; Treasurer, Hugh Schultz. Meets monthly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association. President, William Whigham, Jr.; First Vice President, 
Vincent W. Lanfear; Second Vice President, S. L. H. Burk; Treasurer, A. J. Hood; 
Secretary, William R. Taaffe, c/o Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Penna. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club of York, Penna., Y.M.C.A., York, Penna. President, B. M. Root; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Charles H. Kidder. Meets monthly. 

Tacony Personnel Association. President, John Dougherty; Vice President, Henry E. 
Roberts; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Griesemer, Quaker Rubber Division, Division of 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Tacony and Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, Penna. Meets monthly. 
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Tri-County Personnel Association. President. John Churry; Vice President, C. A. Grabarek; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl R. Burkel, The Scranton Lace Company, 1313 Meylert 
Avenue, Scranton, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc. President, J. V. Thompson; Vice President, T. F. 
Smith; Vice President and Treasurer, T. J. Gillespie, Jr., 1713 First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. Meets annually with occasional special meetings. Pub- 
lishes periodic service letters, wage and salary surveys, surveys of personnel practices. 

* Westmoreland County Manufacturer’s Association. Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Hocken- 
smith, Jr., Hockensmith Corporation, Penn, Pennsylvania. 

Women’s Personnel Group. President, Florence A. Hoadley, The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking & Trusts, 15th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 1, Penna.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Kay B. Scherer; Recording Secretary, Bertha M. Bradford; Corresponding 


Secretary, M. Louise Schneider; Treasurer, Eleanore Townsend. Meets monthly. 
WPG News. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Personnel Executives Club of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 1337, 
Providence, R. I. President, Charles W. Provonchee; Vice President, Frederick V. 
Newman; Treasurer, Albert F. Newman; Secretary, Herbert L. Bailey. Meets monthly. 

* Women’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. Secretary, Miss Mary F. Tarpy, Tarpy’s, Inc., 
71 Dexter St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Woolen and Worsted Personnel Group. No regular officers. Charles H. Tingley, Director, 


Industrial Relations, Lorraine Mfg. Company, Pawtucket, R. I., in charge of contacts. 
Meets monthly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia Personnel Club. President, H. M. Dreyer; Vice President, W. H. Ferguson; 
Secretary, Mrs. Jane Oldroyd, 1710 Westminster Drive, Columbia, S. C.; Treasurer, 
William Harvey. Meets monthly. 


TEXAS 


Austin Personnel Association. President, C. H. Novotny; Secretary, Mrs. Berta Vore, 
Drawer M., Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Dallas Personnel Association, Station A, Box 4185, Dallas, Texas. President, James S. 
Cook; Vice Presidents, L. Threadgill, Lury Redmond, Peter Tamburo, William Berner; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helena K. Robb. Meets monthly. 

* El Paso Personnel Management Association, El Paso, Texas. 

The Houston Retail Personnel Association. President, Mrs. Alice Larsen; Vice President, 
Fred Scheffel; Secretary, Mrs. Nina Gayle Scott, The Fashion, 917 Main Street, 
Houston, Texas; Treasurer, Neil Banta. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

* Industrial Personnel Association of Houston. Secretary, Mrs. Fern Krueger, Mission 
Manufacturing Company, Box 4209, Houston, Texas. 

* Panhandle Personnel Association. Secretary, Kimzey Davis, J. M. Huber Corporation, 
Box 831, Borger, Texas. 

Retail Personnel Association. Secretary, Miss Ethel Moore, Personnel Supervisor, S. H. 
Kress Store, 700 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 


* Norfolk-Portsmouth Personnel Executives Association. Secretary, Miss Katherine Collins, 
W. T. Grant Co., High St., Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association, 10 South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 
President, O. F. R. Bruce, Jr.; Vice President, L. D. Adams; Secretary, Mrs. Christine 
R. Winston, Markel Service, Inc.; Treasurer, J. R. Baldwin. Six scheduled meetings 
per year. 

Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, Jim D. Reynolds; Vice President, 
John R. Baldwin; Treasurer, J. Gordon Dickerson; Secretary, Miss Ann D. Bedinger, 


Personnel Administrator, the City of Richmond, City Hall, Richmond, Va. Meets 
monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, John B. Burgess; Vice Presidents, Charles 
R. Weaver, Ernest V. Connolly, and Wade G. Dent, Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. Nell G 
Bailey, Group Hospitalization, Inc., 825 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, 
George Reeder. Meets monthly. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, William A. Siekman; Vice President, George 
E. Schoenke; Secretary, Donald J. Rine, Pulp & Paper Manufacturers Association, 
531 = College Avenue, Appleton, Wisec.; Treasurer, Clarence H. Schultz. Meets 
monthly. 

Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Kenneth Pierson; Vice President, Robert 

; Grady; Secretary-Treasurer, Esther Loomis, McNeany’s, Beloit, Wisc. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, C. S. Haagensen; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. P. McBride; Treasurer, R. O. Tjensvold; Secretary, Roger T. Kelley, The 
Trackson Company, 3333 South Chase Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. Meets monthly 
October through April; conference in May. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, J. B. Fagot, Personnel Division, Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wisc.; Vice President, M. Smith, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dale 
Stone. Meets monthly. 


LOCAL TRAINING GROUPS 





California Training Directors Association. President, Frank Wickhorst; Vice President, 
Donald R. Roberts; Secretary, Miss Lucille Parker, 1353 Carleton Street, Berkeley 2, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Ellis H. Wooley. Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 

San Diego Training Directors Association. President, H. W. Rubottom, Training Super- 


visor, Convair-Consolidated Vultee, Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif.; Vice Presi- 
ee eee O. Shively; Secretary, Tipton Wood; Treasurer, Robert F. Smith. Meets 
monthly. 

Training Association of Southern California. President, David E. Martin; Vice President, 
A. B. Paulson; 2nd Vice President, Elmer Sproule; Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph D. 
Bent, Director of Mechanic Training, Northrop Aeronautical Institute, 1515 E. Broad- 
way, Hawthorne, California; Associate Secretary, Ralph Siegel. Meets monthly. 

Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Associations. President, A. M. King; Vice Presidents, R. F. 
Johnson, R. Fraser; Secretary, J. M. Wilson, Murray’s Restaurants Ltd., 774 St. Paul 
St. West, Montreal, Quebec. Meets monthly. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, R. F. Howsam; Vice President and 
Program Chairman, Miss Betty Jane Skinner; Secretary, Miss Frances M. Kidd, Super- 
visor of Personnel Development, The Radio Valve Co. of Canada, Ltd., 189 Dufferin 
St., Toronto, Canada. Meets monthly. 

Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Edward J. Palkot, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, 55 Elm Street, Hartford; Vice President, Louis 
C. Freeman, Jr.; Secretary, William M. Jersey, The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Ralph F. Eno. Monthly meetings. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, Edwin Ahern; Vice President, Jose 
Acosta; Treasurer, Edgar Plagemann; Secretary, William Bachrach, 2000 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. Monthly meetings. Annual report. 

Industrial Training Association of Indiana. President, C. P. Robertson; Vice President, 
Robert Stockment; Treasurer, Dorothy Proesch; Secretary, Edward C. Susat, 902 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Iowa Industrial Training Association. President, G. K. Davis; Vice President, Glenn Boy- 
sen; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, Engineering Extension Service, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Meets quarterly. 

Kentucky Society of Training Directors. President, Cloyd S. Steinmetz; Vice President, 
M. A. Hiller; Treasurer, W. A. Branston; Secretary, J. Manczyk, Director of Educa- 
om Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. Meets monthly. Training 

opics. 

American Society of Training Directors, Louisiana Chapter. President, George B. Smith; 
Vice President, Claude Elbourne; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl D. Polick. 3205 Dalton 
Avenue, Baton Rouge 7, La. Meets bi-monthly. 
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Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, John Siena; Vice President, John 
Ennis; Secretary, Robert Newton, The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Mary- 
land; Treasurer, Robert Burch. Meets monthly. 

Michigan Training Council, 2020 Witherell, Detroit 26, Michigan. President, Charles 
Moran; Ist Vice President, Lucian Skidmore; 2nd Vice President, Foster Shoup; 
Treasurer, Robert Carey; Financial Recording Secretary, Don Wilkinson; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Hugh Booth, c/o Industrial Dept., Detroit Y.M.C.A. Meets monthly. 

Training Directors Association of St. Louis, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. Presi- 
dent, Lawrence J. Allen; Vice President, Wm. G. Keehn; Secretary, R. C. Marquart; 
Treasurer, Forrest Taylor. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Marcy J. Bower; First Vice 
a ae Cecil Garland; Second Vice President, E. J. Riley; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Brophy, Associate Professor, N. Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
oe Cornett University, Ithaca, N. Y. Meets three times each year. Publish pro- 
ceedings of each meeting. 

National Association of Training Directors, Inc. President, J. W. Cunningham; Ist Vice 
President, R. Faller; 2nd Vice President, Emil Mesics; Secretary, Erich F. E. Hardt, 
P. O. Box 969, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y.; Treasurer, H. Schmidhauser. 
Meets monthly. 

North Carolina-Virginia Society of Training Directors. President, J. P. Foster; Vice Presi- 
dent, Professor R. F. Calhoon; Secretary-Treasurer, C. J. Schollenberger, Director of 
Training, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. Meets semi-annually. 

Central Ohio Society of Training Directors. President, T. O. Jenney; Vice President, 
William E. Hoare; Treasurer, Nevin Rodes; Secretary, Muriel Erion, Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies, 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. Publishes CEN-OH-TR. 
Meets monthly. 

American Society of Training Directors, Northern Ohio Chapter, 400 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, Joseph P. Fleming; Vice President, Thomas 
W. Dana; Secretary, Charles F. Gaking, American Stee] & Wire Div., Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio; Treasurer, J. R. Sterling. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 

American Society of Training Directors—Tulsa Chapter (Formerly Northeast Oklahoma 
Training Association). President, Bob Everitt; Vice President, L. K. Chalupsky; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. W. Joslin, 910 South Boston, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Meets monthly. 

American Society of Training Directors, Pittsburgh Chapter. President, Robert O. Candes; 
Vice President, L. F. Greenberger; Secretary-Treasurer, E. J. DeChambeau, West 
— Power Company, P. O. Box 1736, Pittsburgh, Penna. Meets monthly. Training 
Memo. 

Central Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors. President, W. S. Graby; Vice Presi- 
dent, G. I. Dietrick; Secretary-Treasurer, E. T. Serwatka, 210 Pine St., Harrisburg, 
Penna. Meets monthly. 

Training Directors Society of Philadelphia, Room 312, 1600 Arch St., Phila. 1, Penna. 
President, H. Paul Abbott; Vice President, Miss Ethel Eyre; Treasurer, Marvin Cox; 
Secretary, William E. Garrison. Meets monthly. Philadelphia Memo. 

Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, Rex Parrott; Secretary-Treasurer, 
L. R. Booker, Box 1462, Clemson, South Carolina. Meets twice a year. 

North Texas Chapter American Society of Training Directors. President, R. B. Craig; 
Vice President, Wendell P. Logan; Secretary-Treasurer, Bragg Stockton, 3700 Ross 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Washington State Training Directors Society, Box 539, Hoquiam, Washington. Presi- 
dent, Harold T. Fretz; Vice President, Walter H. Kee; Secretary, Martin N. Chamber- 
lain, Executive Officer, Dept. of Extension Classes; University of Washington, 318 
Administration Bldg., Seattle 5, Wash. Meets monthly. 

Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Dorr Snoyenbos; Vice 
President, Clayton Orcutt; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Walsh, Bureau of Personnel, 
148 N, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. Meets monthly. 

Hawaii Chapter, American Society of Training Directors. President, Richard Madden; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mildred Davis, Office of Civilian Personnel, USARPAC, 
Fort Shaffer, T.H. Meets monthly. 








| an OMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind 13 only apparent and is produced in org s through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the second, or true, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 

“the spont cooperation of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter bow great or small your responsibility, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise 

For, no matter bow powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may bave, this is a dead and 
sterile thing without a team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 











Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 


2 Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 


No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the organization, 
should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 


Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of a responsible 
executive. Rather than do this the officer in question should be supplanted. 


Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, and 
in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at the 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 
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